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MONEY OR LIFE. 


A STORY OF THE CIT 


BY G. HOL 


CHAPTER XXII.—A LAST REFERENCE TO “THE 
MANUSCRIPT,” AND LITTLE SARAH’S LAST 
DAYS. 


Mr. Fatriock had lately suffered from im- 


paired health ; and on the last occasion of 


his appearance among friends at the Chand- 
lers’ party many observed the strong unselfish 
effort he made to sustain his cheerfulness— 
efforts such as deeply-rooted disease must 
have conquered but for the serenity of his 
soul. Soon the foe made further advances. 
Gradually but reluctantly the pastor relin- 
quished his life-work. First his customary 
long walks among the poor of his flock were 
foregone. Then one service on each Sabbath 
was entrusted to other hands, and finally he 
lay by a confirmed invalid. 

Yet when entirely laid aside from work the 
pastor was not at once confined to his room. 
Remaining strength allowed of his taking 
short excursions in the summer sunshine 
about the Ashdale grassy lanes. These 
rambles were enjoyed alone or in company 
with Henton, who now more frequently called 
at the manse. 
now at home taking her summer holidays. 

Neither Rose nor Henton for some time 
supposed that anything likely to prove imme- 
diately fatal affected their father. To Mr 
Fairlock himself, no less than to his faithful 


wife, the painful truth was sadly apparent. | 


The wife with a heavy heart descried a time 
of mourning. One day she stood at the 
window watching how toilsomely her best 


earthly friend ascended the three steps leading | 


Fortunately, also, Rose was} 


Y AND THE SUBURBS. 


DEN PIKE. 


the rustic seat, whither he retired to enjoy 
the flowers and the balmy air. Then, alas! 
this indulgence was relinquished, and no 
means of recreation or of lightening life’s last 
hours could be enjoyed beyond the boundary 
of a sick room. 

But during the weakness of his last days 
the unclouded serenity of Mr. Fairlock’s 
mind did not allow of his uttering one impa- 
tient complaint. He asked the attending 
surgeon if there was any immediate danger ; 
‘and on learning the truth he placidly answered, 
“IT have a good hope.” He lay uncom- 
plainingly, though frequently he was in great 
suffering. 

While the Presbyterian pastor was in the 
condition of health described, Eliza Sprint 
made her second appearance at the manse. 
She still carried her basket and umbrella ; and 
all things considered, presented no less an 
eccentric appearance than she did on a former 
occasion. This time, however, Eliza was too 
well known to the maid to be questioned in 
any disrespectful way. She was asked to 
walk in, and presently was ushered into the 
study, where pale and weak Mr. Fairlock lay 
upon a couch, 

“ Matthew Fairlock, I was the friend of 
your sister in her last days, and now I’ve 
/come to congratulate you,” said Eliza, by way 
of salutation. : a 

“To congratulate me? Alas! when I lie 
here all the day idle, while so much ‘is to be 
done in the Master’s vineyard,” replied the 
| pastor. 

‘* Don’t tell me, Mr. Fairlock, I know all 


Re 











from the road into the little front garden, and| about it, and it does my poor heart good ‘to 
she said to herself that even the short summer| look upon you,” the visitor continued, as she 
walks of her dear Matthew were nearly over.|stood for a minute admiringly eyeing the 
Then one day when the pastor brought home| invalid, and then seating ‘herself tear the 
a new hat, Mrs. Fairlock noticed that he}couch. “ You feel yourself to be an unprofit- 
wiped a tear from his eye; he said that hat|able servant—they are really unprofitable who 
would be the last he should ever need ! | feel themselves to be otherwise ; but stilf you 
These forebodings were only too well| are quite happy, though you know that your 
founded, for Mr. Fairlock’s weakness increased | work is done.” 
day by day as the summer waned. Theshort} ‘Quite happy, I could not be otherwise 
walks in the sunshine were given up, though| with so gracious a Master,” replied Mr. Fair- 
the invalid could still sit during the warm| lock. 
part of the day by the open window, or he| “ Well, I too have a hope of one day reach- 
could read his well-used Greek Testament in| ing the reward which you will so soon possess ; 
21 
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but I was not willing you should depart 
before I had had one other conference.” 
Eliza hesitated a moment or two, and then 
she added in lower tone, “ You know before 
this that I was right—he is not drowned.” 

“‘Ay, Henton has told me about it. 
Heaven knows how distressed I was at the 
false report ; and I am distressed still when 
I think that my poor sister’s child cannot 
obtain his rights,” said Mr. Fairlock. 

“‘T do not like to hear you talk so, my good 
sir,” continued Eliza ; “ I do not like to think 
of your going home with anything on your 
mind. I have even come now to ask you to 
dismiss all distress from your mind on James 
Chandler’s account. You spoke just now of 
a gracious Master, surely you can commit 
this small matter into His hands.” 

“‘ My good friend, your rebuke makes me 
feel quite ashamed ; I will pray for greater 
faith.” As he spoke, the old pastor wiped the 
tears from his eyes. 

“Then, Matthew Fairlock, listen to this 
solemn declaration,” said Eliza, rising, and 
stretching out her right arm, her eyes mean- 
while beaming with great earnestness. “I, 
Eliza Sprint, a poor lone woman, do know 
that at this moment, James Chandler, son of 
my late mistress, is alive, in good health, and 
in London. Knowing this, I declare I will 
do all that lies within my power to aid the 
cause of right against the wicked. Nicholas 
Raggles shail one day pay back the £5,000 
he now dishonestly withholds—the money 
that was once hers who was worse off than a 
widow while she was his wife.” 

Mr. Fairlock appeared to be greatly affected 
by the reference to his sister Mary. “Ihave 
heard she had one faithful servant who 
treated her kindly, and in whom she confided 
to the last,—that must have been yourself,”’ 
he said. ‘My good friend, give me your 
hand, and receive my expressions of grati- 
tude.” 

It was now Eliza’s turn to be affected, while 
she was able to confess that Mrs. Raggles 
was a dear good creature, to whom no one 
with a heart could have been unkind. Ithad 
always been a mystery to her how so fair a 
flower ever became associated with a coarse, 
low nature; but by all means let not the 
wrong and suffering be extended to an unof- 
fending boy. 

After Eliza had taken her leave Mr. Fair- 
lock thought that it might be advisable to 
send for Mr. Raggles to prove whether or not 
he could be talked into a reasonable mood. 
Then the pastor thought that perhaps the 





excitement of an interview might prove too 


much for his weakened frame to bear. He 
remained contented with writing a long affect- 
ing letter to his relative, strongly appealing 
to his honesty and better nature; but the 
answer received showed that Nicholas 
Raggles was Nicholas Raggles still. At this 
stage the dying pastor as much as possible 
dismissed the subject from his mind, feeling 
no doubt that God would speed the right. 

Each memberof the little household now per- 
ceived that a dreaded crisis was really at hand. 
Mrs. Fairlock seemed to take no rest either 
by night or by day, and though her womanly 
heart seemed to be breaking in prospect of 
life’s heaviest loss, she scarce left the bedside 
of her husband except to minister to his 
wants. Rose, too, appeared to be fearful of 
not anticipating her father’s wishes, or of not 
catching his least saying, for each of his 
dying utterances she would treasure for life. 
Lucy Harebell, moreover, was a frequent 
visitor at the manse. It was one of those 
crises when persons are supported for the 
time in a manner no less remarkable to them- 
selves than to strangers. 

The end, as we heathenishly term the 
transmission of an immortal soul to a better 
state, was now near. The summer day was 
unclouded, and through the open casement 
of the chamber the hum of bees, the notes of 
birds, and the rustling of trees ascended in 
pleasant sounds, and did not seem to be at 
all out of keeping with the scene within 
doors. ‘The sinking pastor, who had been 
sleeping, now opened his eyes, and after 
sipping some wine, he clasped the hand of his 
daughter in both his own, and looking at 
Henton, who stood at the foot of the bed, 
spoke in a weak but clear voice. 

“ Rose darling, and Henton, my boy,” he 
said, ‘come near, and I will tell you some- 
thing which is worth more to me than any 
written evidences of Christianity I have ever 
studied.” 

Rose and her brother kneeled on the floor 
at the head of the bed, and their father con- 
tinued,— 

“ The highest privilege of my life has been 
a call to preach the gospel. In my early 
days I examined the evidences of our faith, 
as worked out by the ablest literary cham- 
pions, and I found myself able to enjoy an 
intelligent belief in Christ as the Saviour of 
the world. But I will now reveal to you the 
testimony which has come to me during the 
last few months of my life. Again and again 
when alone in my study I have so realized 
things separated from us only by a thin veil 
of flesh, that I have experienced as it were an 
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oppression of joy. I am sure I could not 
have borne much more. ‘Then as I lay 
awake last night, this chamber seemed to 
become suddenly illuminated, while the 
angelic beings stood at the foot of the bed 
and smiled upon me. ‘These things may 
have been merely the fantastic creations of 
the ,brain; be that as it may, the joy was 
blessedly real. Yea, my children, let infi- 
delity scoff and science cavil, only a divinely 
appointed system could yield what I have felt 
and tasted.” 

Another person arrived in time to hear the 
last declaration. He was a stout genial 
farmer, who, regarding his pastor as a dear 
confidential friend in all trouble and perplex- 
ity, had hitherto been a principal supporter 
of the cause of Nonconformity in Ashdale. 





Mr. Shepherd was a strong man, but| 
emotion now conquered him. Amid the, 
silence of the sick room heseemed to be quite | 
subdued by grief, and occasionally a tear 
coursed down hischeek. After sayingasmuch 
as he had, Mr. Fairlock was fatigued. He lay 
with his eyes closed, as if heedless of any- 
thing going on about him. Mr. Shepherd 
wished to say something, and so taking 
Henton aside to the window he whispered, 
“This is a melancholy thing for all of us, 
Mr. Henton; I did not feel the loss of my 
own father more than I feel this stroke.” 

“You are honest and sincere, I know, and 
I sympathize with you. I feel more than 
words can express,” replied Henton. 

“JT have a favour to ask,” continued 
Mr. Shepherd, “and as time presses, I will 
explain at once what I mean. You know 
the manuscript that your father thinks so 
much of, and has read to some of us. You 
know we have often wanted him to print it, 
but he never would consent. Now don’t you 
think we might ask him for it to keep asa 
relic in the vestry, so that when he is gone 
we may have something to remind us of a 
dear friend in heaven?” 

Before Henton could reply Mr. Fairlock’s 
eyes opened. At first some symptoms of 
mental wandering appeared, for he asked 
what those shining angels were going to do. 
Then he corrected himself, smiled at his 
mistake, and on recognising Mr. Shepherd, 
said to Henton, “I heard what our friend 
said. Perhaps I have been over-careful and 
eccentric in trivial matters, but it is too late 
to alter now. Give them The Manuscript in 
my name, and ask them never to print it for 
my sake.” 

“Certainly, father,” said Henton. 
“ Thank you, sir,” added Mr. Shepherd, his 


eyes refilling with tears as he spoke. “I will 
not tire you with my words, I will only thank 
God in your presence for having. sent you 
among us. The honour belongs to God, but 
you have been His instrument.” 

Mr. Shepherd stopped speaking as he 
noticed that Rose and Henton were bending 
over their father, and that a change of some 
kind was rapidly taking place. The breath- 
ing became shorter, and threatened soon 
to cease. Yet the sufferer was quite con- 
scious of what was passing, and appeared 
to have some words on his lips which he 
found a difficulty in uttering. Observing 
this, Rose bent low down to catch the faint 
sound. 

“ Telivered—from——” Mr. Fairlock was 
unable to proceed. 

“T know, father dear; shall I finish for 
you?” said Rose through her tears. 

The answer came in a smile and in a slight 
pressure of the hand. Then Rose repeated 
those words occurring in the eighth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans—words which 
the pastor was carrying with him to the very 
portals of the heavenly inheritance—, 

** DELIVERED FROM THE BONDAGE OF 
CORRUPTION INTO THE GLORIOUS LIBERTY 
OF THE CHILDREN OF GoD.” 

The dying man gave a sigh of approval. 
A few minutes later the heavy breathing 
stopped, and the countenance which a mo- 
ment before was distorted by physical pain, 
lapsed into an expression of peace. The 
spirit of Matthew Fairlock had returned to 
God its Creator. While all this was happening 
Rose and Henton stood so fixedly by their 
parent’s side, taking notice of any movement 
or sign, that they had not noticed the 
presence of two other persons in the chamber 
besides those mentioned,—the curate, Giles 
Leslie, and Mr. Dupont. 

“ Only asa family friend could I presume 
to intrude at such a time as this,” said Giles, 
addressing Henton. Overcome by her 
feelings, Rose had left the room. 

“You are welcome at all times, my dear 
friend, even in the house of mourning,” 
replied Henton. 

“ You have lost a father and I have lost as 
true a friend as ever man possessed,” con- 
tinued the curate. “Yet I am ashamed to 
use the word /os¢ in such a connection. Let 
us rather say you have parted company for 
atime.” It was further explained that Mr. 
Dupont had greatly desired to see the pastor, 
in the hope of having a last word with him, 
for the sake of returning thanks for benefit 





received. It appeared that the rich old 
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barrister had so taken to heart what Mr. 
Fairlock had spoken to him on a former 
occasion, that he was led to see the folly of 
his ways. He thought on his situation until 
he seemed to awake as from a dream, to 
realize that he was old, and must soon part 
with all his boasted possessions. Fora time 
he was really in deep distress, but at length 
by the grace of God he found peace, and 
was now like another man. 

“T shall always cherish the memory of 
your father, Mr. Fairlock,” said the lawyer. 
“ He proved himself to me to be the best of 
friends when he favoured me by stepping 
into my house to speak for his Master with 
terrible plainness. I feel quite sure that he 
must have been sent of God.” 

“Testimonies such as yours come to me 
from all parts,” said Henton. “ He was 
always doing good to somebody.” 

“ Would that I could have thanked him,” 
continued the lawyer. “As that is impossible, 
grant me one favour: allow me the privilege 
of undertaking the funeral ; and of erecting 
a monument to his memory.” 

“T do hope the family will allow Mr. 
Dupont to do as he wishes,” said Giles. 

“T know of no objection, as my father was 
a public servant,” replied Henton, ‘but | 
will consult my mother and sister.” 

Mr. Dupont’s wish was granted; he pro- 
vided a handsome funeral, and then erected 
in the Ashdale Cemetery a monument to 
the memory of the deceased. Often did 
the old man visit the grave of his departed 
friend, and passengers aiong the _path- 
way leading through the cemetery often 
halted to read the motto on the marble— 
Mr. Fairlock’s own words, “WHO WoULD 
NOf BE SAFE IN THE ARK WHEN THE 
STORM COMES DOWN?” 

While important events were happening 
elsewhere, sadness reigned in the cottage of 
the Dawsons. The summer sun and the 
gladdest things of nature did not suffice to 
bring back the hue of health to little Sarah’s 
cheeks. ‘The doctor said she must be with- 
drawn from school, and be allowed the 
privilege of running wild at will, and so for 
a month or two this was just the kind of life 
which Sarah enjoyed. The lane wherein her 
father’s cottage was situated became her play- 
ground ; her playfellow was still the shaggy 
yard-dog Nelly, a companion about the same 
age as Sarah herself. 

When it is said that grief reigned in the 
carpenter’s home, it is not to be inferred that 
grief reached the invalid herself. Little Sarah 


while knowing of its existence she scarce ever 
let it appear that she was conscious of the 
disease which had carried the seeds of death 
into her constitution. Because happy in her 
own mind, Sarah was never otherwise than a 
cheerful object to others. She was even a 
teacher to her elders, for her simple, childly 
trust in the care of our common Parent was 
noticed by all who knew her. Sarah had 
been a learner at the feet of Lucy Harebell, 
and this was the fruit—a peace and confidence 
even in childhood which a philosopher might 
have envied, 

The child’s daily life at this time may have 
included little that was eventful ; but it was 
pleasant to herself and interesting to others. 
On each morning she left the cottage with 
Nelly, and frequently with her arm clinging 
around the faithful creature’s neck, as if in 
company with a tried friend. If required to 
do so, Nelly carried the bag containing Sarah's 
book and work, meanwhile casting many an 
anxious look upward into the face of her 
mistress, as if to see if she were over-tired. 
Thus did the two walk together to their des- 
tination, a shady place on the grass beneath 
a large oak on the bank of the brook which 
crossed the lane a little distance from the 
cottage. Sarah divided her time among 
various employments. She was a consider- 
able reader; she did a good amount of 
fancy needlework; and when work and 
reading failed, she would stroll further away 
from home to gather wild flowers, or to throw 
pieces of stick into the water for Nelly to 
plunge in after and bring to shore. The two 
companions being recognised frequenters of 
the lane and brook-side, many a rambler from 
the town hard by was found stopping to 
glance interestedly after the brown shagg 
dog which so constantly attended the little 
maiden in a straw hat and blue sash. Stray 
passengers had noticed of late that Sarah was 
frequently occupied in working some flowers 
in wool ; and so closely did she bend over 
this, that on many occasions glimpses of her 
thin delicate features were only obtainable 
when the invalid looked up to speak to her 
shaggy body-guard. 

Sarah was as artless in her general mien 
and conversation as became her years. 
Though she would not willingly have caused 
pain to any one, it never occurred to her that 
the presence of one little girl in a cottage 
more or less could be of any consequence to 
people like her parents, and consequently 
she spoke about departing hence at no very 
distant date with unconcern, if not with ab- 
solute satisfaction. No doubt the attentions 





was naturally of a lively disposition, and 
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paid her by Miss Harebell were proving of| cottage, she found her little friend reading in 
lasting benefit to this young creature. MHer|the shade in the front garden, with Nelly 
faith was as strong and unclouded as it|sitting by. Being closely occupied with her 
usually is in children who have learned to| story she did not observe Miss Harebell until 
love but not to doubt. Her assurance was|the latter was already beneath the porch. 
very real. She descried unending life in} The unfinished wool flowers also lay beneath 
the future such as she longed to reach—/Sarah’s book. 
a future of unmixed joy; and to pass from} The crimson flush of joy which oversprea 
her cottage home, notwithstanding its little|}the child’s face when she recognised hér 
kindnesses and innocent pleasures, to some-| visitor added to her beauty, while it sent a 
thing better and nobler was not in Sarah’s| pang to Lucy’s heart. 

eyes a thing about which to harbour grief. “Oh, Miss Harebel!l, I was expecting you 

Thus it happened that Sarah was buoyant | to-day, and am so glad you have come early,” 
in happiness while others were sorrowing on| cried Sarah, unconscious of her visitor’s feel- 
her account. Not seldom did she inflict|ings. “TI was reading the last part of ‘ The 
pain on her mother when referring to herself,} Pilgrim’s Progress.’ It is like a dream I 
and she did so in total ignorance of what she} had the other night.” 
was doing. More than once shecame home| “A dream, dear?” 
to dinner after spending the morning abroad; ‘“ Yes, Miss Harebell ; and I wanted to ask 
with Nelly, brimming over with satisfaction | you if you think John Bunyan saw heaven in 
on account of the progress the work was|a dream like I did before he wrote this book. 
making. She would hold out her Berlin| This is ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ you gave 
wool flowers and ask her mother if they were} me, Miss Harebell, when I was ten years 
not going on nicely. At this rate the task! old.” 
would soon be finished, and she did so wish| “ Yes, dear, I see it is, and you have kept 
to give it to Miss Harebell before going/it very nicely. You have no doubts now, 
away. Sarah, about going to heaven ?” 

“1 shall want a little more green wool from} ‘ You know, Miss Harebell, they all went 
Miss Sprint though to finish those leaves,”| away when I understood what you told me 
once said the child, overlooking her stock of| about Jesus Christ being able to save to the 
materials. “It will be nice to give it to Miss | uttermost.” 

Harebell, won’t it, mother, before going away?} While Sarah spoke she hurriedly folded 
Miss Sprint gives me all the wool.” up her Berlin wool work, as if wishing to 

“Don’t talk of going away, dear ; you will] conceal it from view. 
break my heart,” answered Mrs. Dawson. “ Have you and Nelly been abroad to-day, 

“ Break your heart, mother?” said Sarah, | Sarah ?” Lucy asked. 
in surprise. “ No, Miss Harebell, we have been sitting 

“ Yes, you are too young to go away yet,| here,” replied the child. “I was so tired 
darling. Besides, don’t you know we can’t| yesterday when I came home at dinner-time, 
spare you?” that mother said I had better not go out this 

“It’s such a happy place I’m going to that} morning in the heat. We shall never be 
I thought you would like me to be there,”| tired of walking about heaven when we get 
Sarah continued. “ But I don’t like you to be| there, shall we, Miss Harebell ?” 
sorry, mother, because I feel sure I’m going.; “ No, dear; we shall not have these weak 
The other day I fell asleep with my arm bodies then. But you are not in a hurry to 
round Nelly’s neck, and I dreamt I| sous | ane us, Sarah ?” 
there. Itwas such a pretty country, mother,| The child’s eyes filled with tears. She 
that I can’t tell you what it was like. It|was in no hurry to leave friends like her 
looked just the same as the one spoken about| mother and Miss Harebell. Still she felt 
at the end of the Bible. There were a good| herself growing weak and weaker day by 
many children there, too, and they spoke to day. Her cough became more troublesome. 
me,and were very kind. It looked very strange | She lay awake at night more than she did. It 
to me, but they said I should understand all | would be pleasant to be freed from the pains 
about it when I came there for good.” of earth, though Sarah did not wish to leave 

Mrs. Dawson turned away her head to| her friends. 
hide her tears. That dream seemed to cut} “ You know, Sarah, you have taught me 
away the ground from beneath her last| many good things I should not like to for- 
lingering hope. get,” said Lucy. , 

One afternoon, when Lucy called at the! “You do not mean that now, Miss Hare- 
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bell, when you have taught me,” answered the 
little invalid. 

“Yes, you have, dear, really. I have learned 
of you to be patient, trustful, and contented,” 
replied the young lady, kissing Sarah’s flushed 
cheek. 

Lucy returned home that afternoon, grate- 
ful for the intercourse she enjoyed with one 
wise beyond her years, like the carpenter’s 
daughter. Would the little rosebud be spared, 
or would she be taken to unfold her sweetness 
in another world ? 

On the day following Sarah and Nelly 
went abroad, and sat, as usual, in the shade 
by the brook-side. The two now seemed to 
be a part of the furniture of that leafy lane, 
and to belong in some pleasant manner to 
the summer weather itself. Interested pedes- 
trians halted, as before, to look on the little 
maiden in a blue sash and large straw hat, 
whose features as she bended over her work 
were still hidden, except when she occasionally 
looked up to address a word or a compliment 
to her shaggy companion. 

People might ask themselves and one 
another who the little fairy was that sat by 
the brook-side, plying her needle, reading a 
book, or speaking to Nelly, and looking 
meanwhile like the daughter of summer. 
Little Sarah’s blue sash and straw hat would 
not be seen many more times in those green 
lanes. 

Perhaps it would have been well had Sarah 
rested during another morning in the cottage 
porch ; for on reaching home she felt more 
fatigued than she could remember ever having 
done before. Before sunset on that memo- 
rable day she broke a bloodvessel, and this so 
added to the child’s weakness that when Lucy 
next called she found her little friend woefully 
reduced, and quite unable to converse in her 
usual manner. The most she could do was 
to listen to a parable from the New Testament, 

and toa portion of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
of which she never tired. 

When, having finished reading, Lucy was 
preparing to go, she noticed a little uneasiness 
on Sarah’s part, as if she were hesitating about 
something ; and the cause of this was not 
explained until the child took a piece of 
Berlin wool work from beneath her pillow 
and laid it upon the bed. 

Miss Harebell, I want you, please, to take 
this and to keep it as a little present from 
me,” she said; “I shall never get strong 
enough to finish it. It is a wreath of roses, 
you see. I am so sorry I did not begin 
sooner.” 

“You are a dear, thoughtful little thing, 


and I will always keep it for your sake,’ 
replied Lucy through her tears, as she took 
the work from the child’s thin hands. 

“ Will you, Miss Harebell? then I’m so 
glad I thought of it,” said Sarah. / 

Lucy returned to the Grange that evening 
sadder at heart than she had ever felt since 
the death of her mother. She loved little 
Sarah from the first day of knowing her; but 
only in the prospect of losing her child-friend 
did Lucy realize how valued that friend was. 
There was no need to finish the wreath of 
roses. ‘The work should remain unfinished, 
—-should, in fact, be preserved just as left by 
Sarah herself. 

During the few days immediately following, 
Lucy was seen each afternoon in the invalid’s 
chamber at the Dawsons’ cottage. It hap- 
pened as all anticipated, the beloved patient 
never again rose from her couch. She died 
a fortnight after, in joyful hope of reigning 
with Christ, and with expressions of gratitude 
on her lips for the kindnesses which had been 
shown her, 

A funeral sermon to the young was 
preached in the parish church by Giles 
Leslie, and Mr. Harebell, at Lucy’s request, 
erected a monument to the young Christian’s 
memory. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A NEW PATH OF DUTY— 
ROSE COTTAGE. 


WInTER had come and gone since the events 
of the last chapter, and once more spring 
reigned supreme. In outward appearance 
Ashdale was unchanged. Even the Presby- 
terian meeting-house, though pastorless for 
the last nine months, looked much the same 
as of old. Perhaps the manse was even 
improved by having been repaired and 
cleaned in anticipation of a new tenant. 
Henton Fairlock’s stay with the Harebells 
now extended to more than a year, and in 
reviewing the time there seemed to be some 
occasion for gratitude. As a learner Henry 
made satisfactory progress, and the family 
were not backward in expressing their 
approval. ‘Then in regard to other things, 
Henton found no cause of complaint. The 
domestic arrangements were liberal, and all 
the associations of the Grange tended towards 
making the young tutor feel like one of the 
family, instead of a dependant, such as he 
really was. What was perhaps still better in 
one sense, Henton had conquered self. On 
that Sunday evening when he encountered 
Lucy on the lawn, as previously narrated, he 
retired to his room to find in his cwn heart 
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what he believed to be weakness, or at least 
to be weakness in his case, and it affected 
his peace of mind, if not his honour. On 
this account he denied himself that social 
intercourse with Lucy which on his first coming 
to the Grange promised to be a source of no 
small amount of innocent pleasure. Henton 
plainly saw that their too frequent meeting 
would engender on one side a _ growing 
attachment, and to encourage the growth 
of anything like this would constitute a 
betrayal of the trust reposed in him by the 
family. So at least the poor tutor thought 
as he revolved the matter in his mind. 

Thus during twelve months Henton sub- 
jected himself to a regimen of self-denial such 
as might have excited the admiration or the 
envy of a medizval recluse. Throughout 
each day he shunned Lucy’s presence, and 
of an evening he remained in his study, 
allowing Mr. Harebell, aunt Heywood, and 
Henry to have the parlour to themselves. 
The garden also, missed a skilful hand ; for 
the hard policy prescribed denied him even 
the mid-day recreation to which during the 
first month or two of his tutorship Henton 
had been accustomed. 

This kind of life appeared to be sufficiently 
hard, but now a still harder resolution was 
being thought over. ‘The young tutor felt 
necessitated to leave the Grange altogether, 
and for what appeared to be valid reasons. 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. Fair- 
lock remained during some months in the 
manse. Subsequently she sold part of her 
furniture and retired to Paddington Green, 
where she lived a tolerably cornfortable life 
with the Chandlers. Mrs. Fairlock was far 
removed from being unable to help herself; 
when the late pastor’s affairs were settled his 
widow possessed something over two hundred 
pounds, inclusive of a gift of fifty pounds from 
the congregation. 

Yet the partially dependent position in 
which the death of his father left Mrs. Fair- 
lock and Rose occasioned Henton much 
concern, and he felt as though his honour 
even were compromised in allowing matters 
to remain as they were. The mother, it is 
true, professed to be content in her quarters at 
Paddington, while Rose said she could provide 
herself with every necessary in her situation. 
Still Henton remained dissatisfied. Long 
and anxiously he thought upon the condition 
of the family, and earnestly did he pray over 
it also. Now he said to himself that his 
mother and sister must possess some retreat 
worthy of being called home. 

How were these aspirations to be realized ? 


Supposing even that Henton could go forth 
into the world and succeed in any adopted 
profession, he would thereby sacrifice many 
other long-cherished hopes. Only a few 
uncertain hours would be available for those 
studies, on excelling in which he had set his 
heart. It was evident that to complete 
the contemplated design he must make a 
sacrifice. 

The sacrifice was fully appreciated by 
Henton Fairlock, and he showed no indecision 
on that account. The die was cast, and so 
one evening he waited on Mr. Harebell to 
communicate particulars of his new-born 
desires, as well as to take advice. 

The banker had not brought this young 
man into his family at the Grange without 
forethought, nor without proper calculation. 
He distinctly foresaw from the first the 
possibility of an attachment springing up 
between the tutor and Lucy, but under- 
standing well the character of both parties, 
this prospect never gave Mr. Harebell a 
moment’s uneasiness. Henton was not one 
to take mean advantages; and after all, if the 
young people were actually to fall in love— 
which though possible was quite improbable— 
her father, in the bottom of his heart, was 
not certain that Lucy would do better by going 
further. 

Correct observer that he was of human 
nature, Mr. Harebell did not fail to observe 
something of what had really been passing in 
his house. Indeed, he felt a sort of secret 
sympathy for both Lucy and Henton. He 
respected the proper self-denial of the one, 
and sympathized with the enforced restraint of 
the other. He thought he was not mistaken, 
since from certain signs he inferred that the two 
really loved each other. Nowa crisis seemed 
about to occur, and considering the turn which 
affairs were taking, the banker was more 
saddened than surprised when Henton ex- 
plained his desire of making an endeavour to 
provide a worthy home for his mother and 
sister, at the same time desiring his employer’s 
aid in procuring an introduction to another 
mercantile appointment. It was agreed that 
a week should be allowed to pass for further 
consideration; after that had elapsed a second 
conference took place in the library. 

With that ready decision characteristic of 
his procedure in general, Mr. Harebell quickly 
marked out the course he should follow. 
Henton showed symptoms of uneasiness; not 
so the other. He looked like a man with his 
mind made up, and who was master of the 
situation, and he was the first to speak. 








‘‘ Having reason to be well satisfied with 
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our connection, I could not but feel sorry at 
the near prospect of losing you, Mr. Fairlock. 
At the same time I plainly saw the purity 
and unselfishness of your motives in leaving 
us. Indeed, I felt flattered when you asked 
me to help your enterprise. 

** Only a stern sense of duty could lead me 
to act as I am doing, sir,” replied Henton ; 
‘after what has been done for my comfort in 
this house I have ten times more feason than 
any one else to regret going away.” 

“Well, then,” replied the other, “it only 
remains for both of us to indulge in regrets ; 
but now for my proposals. It is nothing very 
tempting that I am able to offer. The most 
that I can do is to put you in a clerkship of 
#1504 year, which may rise another hundred. 
As your habits are inexpensive this might suit 
you, though it would leave you little time for 
doing anything else. I saw this objection, 
and so looked out for another opening. 
Naturally feeling disinclined to lose your 

ervices as Henry’s tutor, I thought I would 
at least give you an opportunity of remaining 
with us. As you know, I have a cottage on 
the western side of the estate, which is just 
vacant. Now, if you will accept that cottage 
free of rent, and a hundred pounds a year for 
Henry’s tuition, I shall be glad to do my share 
of the bargain. Yet, should you prefer the 
commercial opening as one likely to be more 
immediately profitable, I shall not find fault 
with your choice.” 

“What can I say, sir?” replied Henton, 
hardly able to suppress his emotion. “Com- 
ing from one who is under no obligation to 
myself, your liberal kindness surprises and 
overcomes me. Of course I do not hesitate 
to accept the last offer, it will be a privilege 
to remain in your service.” 

In the meantime Mrs. Fairlock and Rose 
were not enlightened concerning the above 
proceedings. One half-holiday afternoon, 
when his sister was at Paddington, Henton 
travelled thither to make a formal announce- 
ment of what had been done. 

First of all he communicated the news to 
his mother and sister alone, and asked them 
whether the arrangements made commended 
themselves to their approval. Mrs. Fairlock 
was quite affected, while Rose declared that 
she felt quite proud of being sister to such a 
brother. 

When the news reached the ears of Mr. 
Chandler, his features assumed their most 
genial expression. What Henton had done 
was one of the finest things a young man could 
do. Were she wholly dependent, his sister 
would be welcome to the best home that 





Samuel Chandler could give her. This last 
stroke of business made him envy the youthful 
energy and spirit of his nephew. It was plain 
that Henton knew what he was about, and 
his life policy would, in the end, turn out to 
be a paying policy. 

Such were the arrangements now com- 
pleted. A month subsequently Henton was 
busily occupied in fitting up the cottage hence- 
forth to be recognised as the family home. 

Henton Fairlock did not remember ever 
having experienced so much personal satis- 
faction as when he gave the finishing touches 
to the fitting and furnishing of his new home, 
the last thing to be done consisting in placing 
over the door some rustic letters—RosE 
CoTTAaGE. 

“There, mother!” he cricd, removing the 
steps on which he had been standing ; 
“ though you by seniority will be mistress of 
this house, we name it after Rose. Rose, you 
know, will be welcome to our hospitality 
whenever she may choose to honour us.” 

The general aspect of the renovated cottage 
was in every way pleasing. Standing on the 
edge of a small coppice and half covered with 
ivy, it was surrounded by half an acre of good 
land, the front being a lawn and flower-beds, 
while the remainder served as a kitchen- 
garden. The interior was tastefully but in- 
expensively furnished, Henton himself having 
done effective service in arranging, in curtain- 
hanging, and in adjusting fixtures. In all 
this business he was assisted by his pupil 
Henry Harebell, who thoroughly enjoyed the 
recreation afforded by the work. Moreover 
Master Henry was rejoicing in the prospect 
of not losing his tutor. 

On looking into the cottage we should 
have found one of the parlours set apart as 
Henton’s sanctum, and thither Master Henry 
resorted morning and afternoon, with the 
exception of the two weekly half-holidays. 
Henry made satisfactory progress under this 
régime. Slightly inclined to indolence as he 
undoubtedly was, the example and teaching 
of his judicious instructor helped the lad to 
conquer natural weaknesses. With a tendency 
to obstinacy or self-will, he gave way to the 
firm but kind discipline to which ke was day 
by day subjected. The attachment between 
the two was also strengthening, and Henry 
often declared that he did not want to become 
a man, since school days woula then be 
ended. 

Rose had not yet seen the establishment 
provided by her brother, but on this very 
day she was expected personally to give her 
approval or otherwise of the social changes 
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of the last six weeks. Henton and his mother 
were eagerly looking for their visitor, and 
Mrs. Fairlock was saying that it was just 
possible Rose would not appear until Satur- 
day, when the light step of the expected fair 
one herself was heard on the garden walk. 

The ready eye of Rose at once detected 
how thoroughly her brother’s idea was worked 
out. That brother’s hand could be traced in 
the flower-beds, in the rustic porch over the 
front door, and in the neatness of all other 
arrangements. The governess—Rose never 
disguised the fact of being compelled by 
necessity to work for her bread—also recog- 
nised the crooked letters over the entrance, 
and knew that the cottage was named after 
herself. In amoment her eyes filled ; but 
no, she would not give way to tears when her 
mother and brother were giving her a welcome 
ofsmiles. They stood under the rustic porch, 
and Henton was the first to speak :— 

“Rose, allow me to welcome you to your 
mother’s home and your own.” 

**A sweet place, which your chivalrous 
consideration has named after my unworthy 
self,’ answered Rose. “Surely no knight- 
errant ever more deserved the encomiums of 
the fair.” 

“‘T am well rewarded if my work pleases 
those to whom it is dedicated,” replied 
Henton. “But putting compliments aside, 
I must yet say that, not wishing to make an 
idol of you, I have always on principle 
restrained my admiration for you in general. 
The idea of what you see came into my mind, 
and then somehow or other I seemed to be 
impelled onward to complete what I had 
begun.” 

“You will outrun most of your competi- 
tors in the race of manliness,” answered Rose. 
“‘T never supposed that your generosity could 
carry you to these lengths. I envy you your 
energy. While taking one dear protector 
Providence has raised us up another.” 

When, after taking rest and refreshment, 
Rose looked over the little domain which she 
could henceforth call home, she found abun- 
dant proof of the delicate forethought shown 
even in the minutiz of the furnishing. Though 
it was not likely that Rose would often need 
its accommodation, a chamber was prepared 
solely for herself, and in accordance with her 
known tastes. A few choice pictures of her 
brother’s own designing embellished the 
walls, 

“ Well,” remarked Rose, gaily seating her- 
self in the parlour where Henton was unpack- 
ing a parcel of books, “ there is nothing out 
of taste, nothing awry. I shall best show 





my appreciation by silently enjoying what 
I see.* 

“ Your compliments are graceful and con- 
siderate, my dear,” replied Henton, “and so 
far as you will accept of the hospitality of 
this place it is yours.” 

“ Charming only tothink about,” said Rose, 
as she turned over the leaves of a gaily bound 
volume on the table. “ You know I have 
always loved independence, and now I feel 
that I am independent in a double sense. 
While earning sufficient for my own wants, I 
yet feel that with this little castle to retreat 
into I can look the world very boldly in the 
face. But by the way, Henton, do you 
remember what Mrs. Horrocks said at the 
Chandlers’ party about their lodger? She 
said that his name was James Chandler, and 
that he was rather peculiar.” 

** What about him?” said Henton, conceal- 
ing his curiosity as much as possible. 

“ Just this,’ answered Rose: “some time 
ago a person of that name spent an evening 
with my employers, Mr. and Mrs. James, 
of St. John’s Wood. When my two pupils 
had finished their work for the night I met 
the gentleman in the drawing-room, and I 
soon perceived that he was the same person 
who is living with the Horrocks. He brought 
a companion with him, a year or two younger 
than himself. The younger I understood to 
be one of the clerks, and they called him 
Mr. Spendel.” 

“T thought Mr. and Mrs. James were 
aristocratic,” said Henton. “How do you 
account for what they would call condescend- 
ing familiarity ?” 

Rose appeared to be scanning a landscape 
picture in the gaily bound volume she was 
holding. Aftera few moments she answered, 
“Tt does appear singular at first sight when 
persons of such inequality associate as friends ; 
but the truth is Mr. James is under an 
obligation to those young men. Before they 
left I saw him give £50 to James Chandler, 
and £10 to Mr. Spendel. I was growing 
quite interested, and had to look very closely 
on my work. I was afraid of appearing too 
inquisitive.” 

“ Indeed, pray go on,” said Henton. 

“This was the first time I had heard of 
Mr. James having purchased the Fernfield 
estate,” Rose continued. “I then learned 
he had been wanting some such property 
within an easy distance of London for years, 
and that he first heard of this property 
through Mr. Chandler, and the clerk Mr. 
Spendel. But what took my attention most 





was the manner in which James Chandler 
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chuckled over the disposal of this land by 
private contract, to the discomfiture of Mr. 
Raggles, our near neighbour in Ashdale, and 
who I understood was writhing in disappoint- 
ment at losing a bargain. He intended 
turning our beautiful suburb into a profitable 
brick field.” 

“ This is singular and pleasing too,” said 
Henton. ‘ Why, Rose, you and your young 
ladies will be pitching your tent at our very 
doors.” 

“* Nothing is more probable,” Rose replied. 
“T shall be near enough to call in of an 
evening to enjoy a chat with mother, and 
also to interrupt your studies just when you 
most grudge the time.” 

“Then I shall have to find out a way of 
retaliating. But to be serious, Rose, I have 
a revelation to make.” 

“* Have you really, dear? how delightful ! ” 
said the young lady, laying aside the gaily 
bound book. “Do you not see that I am 
impatience itself?” 

“The young man you saw at the house of 
Mr. James is your first cousin.” 

“ What,” cried Rose, “ the James Chandler 
they said was drowned, and who we knew to 
be alive and in England? Well, it never 
struck me that——” 

Ere Rose could finish or Henton could 
answer, Mr. Raggles stood within the rustic 
porch of the front door. He walked along 
the gravel walk unseen by Mrs. Fairlock, who 
was busy among the flower-beds, and un- 
observed also by the young people within 
the cottage. The old man was now recog- 
nised, however, and to clear the way for so 
important a caller, Rose ran upstairs to 
re-inspect the chambers, saying meanwhile 
that she would finish what she had to say 
another time. Henton admitted Mr. Raggles, 
who deliberately seated himself, placed his 
hat and stick on the carpet by the side of his 
chair, wiped his face, and then seemed ready 
for whatever business had brought him thus 
far out of his way. 

Mr. Raggles lovked this way and then that 
way in seeming curiosity, and as if not quite 
sure whether what he saw was real. With 
becoming modesty he placed his hands on 
his knees, and put his heels underneath his 
chair. Then as he hoped to produce a 
favourable impression, he assumed a favour- 
able attitude by occupying only the edge of 
his seat, and by holding his head erect, 
almost half a yard from the back of his chair. 
It seemed advisable also to pay some sort of 
compliment to his host. 


> 


said. “TI was surprised to hear you had set 
up housekeeping. Pleasing though, very 
pleasing, to see young fellows making way. 
Very well it looks. Going to double your- 
self, Mr. Fairlock ?” 

Henton was well aware that Mr. Raggles 
had not come thus far out of his way to pay 
compliments and express good wishes ; and 
so notwithstanding that witty “ Are you going 
to double yourself?” for “‘ Are you going to 
marry?” he chose to be guarded in his 
speech. He observed that a shade of rest- 
lessness played about his visitor's face. 
Business of more than ordinary importance 
was doubtless in hand. Henton felt impa- 
tient, and replied rather curtly, as it appeared 
to his guest,— 

“I thank you for your good opinion, 
Mr. Raggles, but we need not waste time by 
speaking about my private affairs.” 

Mr. Raggles perceived that he was rebuked, 
and as the nature of his errand required that 
he should sustain a conciliatory mood, he at 
once stooped to the situation, and apologized. 
He was feeling his way, and did not desire 
to appear too eager about anything. Henton 
thought he detected the old man’s uneasiness 
of mind in the careworn expression of his 
features. 

“I was this way, and thought I would give 
a friendly call,’’ continued Mr. Raggles, He 
paused a few moments as if collecting his 
thoughts, and went on, “ Yes, and now I am 
here I will mention another little matter. 
You have lately come across James Chandler, 
Mr. Fairlock, the one we all thought was 
drowned ?” 

“‘ My cousin, you mean?” replied Henton. 

‘“‘ Well, yes,—I suppose he is your cousin. 
But I believe the poor fellow will come to no 
good. He is very peculiar, don’t you think, 
Mr. Fairlock ?” 

The last question was a feeler cautiously 
put. While affecting nonchalance Mr. Raggles 
wished to ascertain how far the acquaintance 
between James and Henton had progressed. 
As the tutor looked his visitor in the face, 
the latter as usual winced under the glance, 
and turned away his head. Not being ina 
mood to satisfy any questions, Henton asked in 
a quiet tone,— What makes you think James 
Chandler is in a bad road, Mr. Raggles ?” 
“*T have had my fears some time,” replied 
the other; “but it will ill become me to 
judge another in these days of cheap 
Bibles.” 

Determined not to press the old man in 
any direction Henton remained silent. He 





“ A nice little place this, Mr. Fairlock,” he 





stood at the window looking on to the lawn, 
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where his mother was still busy with her rake| “True, Mr. Fairlock, and 1 would bea 
and trowel. Mr. Raggles continued, in a/friend to James Chandler if he would be 
confidential tone,—“ Well, Mr. Fairlock, you | reasonable and respectful.” 

are a young man of honour, and soI may| Mr. Raggles had worked himself into a 
say a little to you on a family matter—| perspiration by the intellectual and physical 
something to put you on your guard, you| efforts he had made to produce a favourable 
know, and perhaps do myself a service at|impression on the young tutor. His pieces 
the same time. You know well enough| of ordnance were not yet all fired, however. 
who this scapegrace is; he is a son of; ‘The worst part of this business I have 
my second wife. I would make a man | not yet touched, Mr. Fairlock,” he said. 
of him, but I find it is of no use. You|* There is a pedlar woman who goes about 
see he has been separated so long from the | the country, half gipsy and half madcap, and 
family that they do not even know him by|it seems to me that her basket is a mere 
sight, and his character being what it is, [| blind to cover some bad business she always 
have not cared to introduce him. What is}has inhand. Well, between James Chandler 
even more strange is that some years ago|and this gipsy madcap there is a mysterious 
we received news of his death by drowning, | acquaintance. She is an old servant of the 
and I cannot tell you how shocked I was| family, and there is something going on be- 
when he suddenly turned up as a man about | tween them I cannot make out. ‘This woman, 





town.” | with her warnings and advice, is a constant 
“ Who could have put that report in circu-| torment to me. Now, though I am a man of 
lation ?” asked Hinton. | principle, this hag is for ever harping on 


“ Mr. Fairlock, now you touch a mystery I} James Chandler’s wrongs. I thought per- 
cannot quite explain. The newspapers set| haps you would like to do us all a service, 
the report agoing. But even James Chandler | and act as a mediator between us. 1 would 
himself cannot make it quite plain, for he’s | sacrifice a few pounds to secure peace and 
untruthful, and subject to hallucinations. I} quietness, though, as you know, I have my 
might mention many strange things, but | family to look to.” 
charity forbids my speaking of more than| After another interval of silence had inter- 
one—yes, of more than one.” i vened, Mr. Raggles continued,— : 

Mr. Raggles seemed to be about stopping| ‘Something darker still remains behind, 
short. Cautious, yet determined, he sum-|and I must tell it, even though it may seem 
moned to his aid all the courage he could|to bring dishonour on the family. Listen, 
muster while finishing what he had to say.| Mr. Fairlock ; did I feel inclined to be hard, 
His face also told how ungenial was the theme |I could take revenge by convicting James 
on which he was speaking. | Chandler of robbery, I could send him into 

“I did not gwite think he was drowned,’’} penal servitude; but I am not a hard man 
he said, “ but knowing his character, I saw | unless driven to it.” 
no harm in letting my family think he was) ‘ What has he done?” asked Henton. 
dead, for it did seem very probable that he| ‘Just this; when he came back to Eng- 
was. This is what I am driving at, how-|land he took a situation under my old 
ever ; James Chandler thinks I have £5,000 | solicitor, Mr. Cheatem, of Taunton. My 
of his, and from what I hear, he has made) friend, to his amazement, one day found out 
up a nice plausible story. I suspect, too,) that Mr. Adams, as the second clerk called 
that he has blackened my character in many | himself, was my step-son in disguise. When 
ways. Is this fair, Mr. Fairlock ?” his secret was discovered, what did James 

Henton was still standing at the window, | Chandler do but abscond to London! and 
apparently watching with interesthis mother’s| when he was gone they found a deficiency of 
amateur gardening. Mrs. Fairlock was sow-| 2450 in his accounts.” 
ing mustard seed, which, on peeping through; “I have heard some rumours of this before, 
the ground, would form such interesting| but I never believed them,” said Henton. 
devices as “H. F.” and “R. F.” Yet,| “ It is true,” persisted the other. “ Mr. 
though looking into the garden, Henton was | Dool, the chief clerk, will of himself be a con- 
interestedly, not to say indignantly listening | victing witness.” 
to what Mr. Raggles was saying. Still, not} ‘But you have the money which James 
caring to afford the old fellow any satisfac-| Chandler’s mother left him?” 
tion, he merely answered,—‘“ None know| “No; it all went to pay his father’s debts. 
better than you do, Mr. Raggles, that mud| In fact, his father owed me the money,” 
will not stick on clean characters.” | answered Mr. Raggles. 
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From the first Henton had made up his 
mind to administer a rebuke such as he 
thought was deserved, and also to let Mr. 
Raggles know that he really was in James 
Chandler's confidence. It was evident that 
nothing else would carry the punishment 
which Henton desired to inflict. 

“ You are certainly acting right in protect- 
ing your family, Mr. Raggles,” he said. 
“Perhaps it would have helped your peace 
of mind if you had treated James Chandler 
as one of your household. I am sorry to 
appear rude, but conscience obliges me to 
say that I do not value your professions of 
good-will. You have been more than un- 
kind to your stepson. Nor do I believe him 
to be such a character as you say heis. I 
do not believe that there is any improper 
understanding between him and Eliza Sprint, 
the pedlar woman. Besides, he is not re 
sponsible for her actions. What you say 
about his dishonesty I also believe to be an 
abominable charge, without any foundation 
in truth. James has told me enough to 
make me interested in his case, as well as to 
make me feel ashamed of his guardian who 
should have been his protector. Of course 
you know best about his mother’s money.” 

The errand of Mr. Raggles had failed. 
He was crestfallen. His mouth went awry. 
Clouds darkened his brow. He intended 
enlisting Henton’s sympathy; but he had 
only succeeded in damaging his cause, and 
in increasing his own uneasiness of mind. 
Certain other dreaded topics might be intro- 
duced were the conversation prolonged, and 
so he decided on cutting short what was at 
the best a disagreeable interview. He rose 
quickly, and instead of offering any parting 
civilities, he merely cried as he left the cot- 
tage, “ Young man, beware of allying your- 
self with penniless adventurers. I have 
both the will and the money to defeat my 
enemies, and I know how to take care of 
myself.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—LITERARY INTRODUCTIONS. 


On ty such as know something of the difii- 
culties attending the daily path of literary 
aspirants can estimate the repeated disap- 
pointments which fall to the lot of young 
practitioners in the art of writing. The 
experience of Henton Fairlock after his 
taking possession of Rose Cottage proved no 
exception to the general rule. Having set 
his hand to the work of making progress 
along an uphill path he fully appreciated the 
magnitude of the task undertaken, and his 





youthful ardour might have been damped 
again and again had he not been placed in a 
situation of comfort, or even of comparative 
affluence, by the liberality of Mr. Harebell. 

Yet, considering the nature of the work in 
hand, Henton’s position was in many re- 
spects an advantageous one. His life from 
his youth upward having been devoted to 
learning, his culture was already very con- 
siderable. He did not regard his education 
as nearly complete, however, though able to 
produce pieces such as were passable in the 
literary market, if not actually such as were 
in demand by the high-class magazines. He 
traversed a chequered path, now elated by 
sudden unexpected success, now having- 
hope all but extinguished by some unlooked 
for reverse. 

While pursuing a course like this it is 
doubtless true that the student may be helped 
in some degree by securing introductions to 
persons of influence, provided he do not 
depend too much upon such assistance. 
Only by the alliance of industry and brain- 
power may success be expected. Too great 
a dependence on the friendly countenance of 
persons occupying high places has probably 
been a rock whereon many a student’s fair 
promises have withered and died. 

But while not placing any extravagant 
hopes on the countenance of persons above 
him, Henton Fairlock did not wholly despise 
their favour. Through the kindness of Mr. 
Harebell he was already acquainted with 
many persons whose friendship was of value. 
Then, quite unaided, he had won the 
good-will of the editor of a certain London 
weekly magazine, and this gentleman offered 
to promote Henton’s interest in any direction 
he might be able to suggest. Henton thought 
he descried at least one advantage to be come 
at through the editor, Mr. Fielding,—Mr. 
Fielding might perhapsnot object to mention- 
ing a young author’s name to the manager of 
a large and wealthy publishing house, with 
which Henton wished to become associated. 

The Reverend Henry Fielding, Henton’s 
first editorial patron, was not only a good 
man and a clergyman, but also a popular 
preacher. He was a man who, from very 
humble beginnings, had advanced to a re- 
spectable position in life. Failings might be 
discernible in his nature, as they are discern- 
ible in all of us; but he inherited talent, was 
a favourite with his bishop, and could be 
persevering. While just a little inclined to 
be egotistical and patronizing, Henton still 
found in him a kind friend and a judicious 
adviser. 
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During many months the intercourse be- 
tween the editor and the contributor was by 
letter only. Many articles were prepared 
for the magazine which, with one or two 
exceptions, were all inserted, Mr. Fielding 
making such amendments as his judg- 
ment suggested—amendments which Henton 
thought were not always improvements. The 
young writer likewise received compliments 
as well as bank drafts on account of the 
work he did. Indeed, Mr. Fieiding assured 
him he was appreciated and was doing good 
service. 

Accordingly, Henton one’ morning called 
on his hitherto unseen editor, whom he 
found to be living in a good terrace and in 
a genteel northern suburb. Henton was 
shown into a morning-room, and had the 
Times brought down to him from Mr. 
Fielding’s study; for if that gentleman was 
not absolutely hindered by pressing engage- 
ments from appearing immediately, he liked 
to let it appear that his time was inex- 
pressibly valuable. 

When Mr. Fielding entered the room with 
a quick step, rubbing his hands, and with a 
glowing smile lighting up his countenance, 
Henton thought that his friend’s Aersonne/ 
reflected high credit on the editorial pro- 
fession, and probably Mr. Fielding differed 
widely from the popular estimate of what an 
editor is or should be. Happily Mr. Fielding 
was in a congenial mood, and expressed the 
joy he felt at seeing his young contributor, 
whose ultimate success he regarded as cer- 
tain. It showed the goodness of Mr. Fair- 
lock’s nature to declare himself to be under 
any obligation, when the truth was the said 


obligation was quite mutual, and Mr. Fielding | 


was only astonished at finding one so young 
writing sowell. His young friend must plod 
on and persevere. The path of duty was 
straight before him ; and the only matter for 
regret was that the funds of their periodical 
would not allow of larger remuneration being 
given to their contributors. 

But time was passing; and editors, com- 
monly hard driven in their business, have need 
to be careful of flying minutes. What would 
Mr, Fairlock have Mr. Fielding do for him ? 
Did he wish for a letter to Mr. Dooney, the 
manager of the great publishing house before 
mentioned? That was precisely what he did 
want, was it? Then it should be given at 
once with pleasure. That was a capital idea, 
too, to think of getting engaged on the 
periodicals of so wealthy a house. They 
paid well for everything, and the mere fact 
of writing for them gave a writer a certain 


status in literary circles. Would there be 
any difficulty attending the matter? Oh 
dear no, there would be no difficulty what- 
ever. In fact, there was not the shadow of 
a doubt that Mr. Dooney would be quite 
glad to engage the services of a young man 
like Mr. Fairlock. He was a member of the 
well-known Fairlock family, was he not ? 
To be sure he was. Yes, yes, all would 
come right. Did Mr. Fairlock know Mr. 
Dooney ? 

Henton explained that he was not per- 
sonally acquainted with the manager. 

“No, no, of course you’re not,” replied 
Mr. Fielding, with a meaning smile and a 
shake of the head, which he intended should 
speak more than he cared to say in words. 
“ Expect to see a very great man; that is to 
say, do not be discouraged if he ‘should 
appear somewhat distant. He will not, now, 
for example, receive you like 7 do.” 

Though Mr. Fielding left much work lying 
neglected on his writing-table, he found 
time to say a great deal about himself after 
writing the letter of introduction to the 
manager. Mr. Fielding had not only done 
a large amount of work for the literary 
market, he entertained a good opinion of 
his labours in general—an opinion they 
justly merited. He related many piquant 
stories of his exploits, early troubles, suc- 
cesses, &c., and closed up by saying that 
had money been the main object of pursuit 
he could have earned more by authorship 
than he did in the Church. 

While Henton left the house of Mr. 
Fielding both pleased and encouraged, the 
editor himself returned to his study not in 
the best of humours, on account of being 


|interrupted in his morning work by so insig- 


nificant a caller. As regarded the young 
author, there seemed to be strong reason 
why he should at once take an upward step, 
—the interview with the manager of the 
great publishing house must be secured im- 
mediately. 

On the Wednesday following, being his 
next half-holiday, Henton made a deter- 
mined effort to secure what looked like the 
promise of better things in the coveted inter- 
view. While succeeding in a measure, he 
discovered that the hints received about the 
manager's individual importance were not 
by any means mere airy notions. To begin 
with the publishing house, that alone was an 
imposing concern. It boasted of a labyrinth 
of staircases and passages, with offices on 
either side. In the rooms through half- 





open doors could be seen young clerks just 
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beginning a career of drudgery, besides old} “I have been working some time for Mr. 
men who seemed to have sat on high stools| Fielding ; perhaps you may have read some 
until overtaken by infirmity. Not without | of my articles,” Henton replied. 
considerabie difficulty were Mr. Dooney’s}; Oh yes, to be sure, now he thought of it, 
quarters found, and when discovered at last, Mr. Dooney remembered having seen some 
protected as it were by an outer office, in- | of Mr. Fairlock’s productions. Well, now, if 
habited by a meek-looking clerk, whose| the work were entrusted to his care, could 
duties were doubtless lighter than his salary, | Mr. Fairlock produce a series of cheap hand- 
Henton tapped at the door with more mis- | books for popular reading ? 

giving in his heart than he had experienced| ‘On what subjects, sir?” asked Henton, 
all day. |as the manager hesitated and looked ab- 

Henton was accommodated with a seat, | stractedly on to the floor. 
while the meck-looking clerk entered the; ‘‘Yes, I was thinking,” answered Mr. 
manager’s sanctum, which he did by softly| Dooney, surveying his shoes with renewed 
opening the door only just wide enough to/curiosity. ‘ Well, now,” he continued, 
admit his person. Closing the door as| suddenly brightening, “suppose we were to 
silently as he had opened it, the humble! say one volume on the Age and Measure- 
official deferentially whispered something to|ment of the Pyramids, one on the Monu- 
his superior, and then retired to his desk.; mental History of Japan, and another—yes, 
Soon a table bell rang a notification that) another on the Popular Antiquities of the 
Mr. Fairlock might be admitted. South Sea Islanders ?”’ 

Until the date of this adventure Henton| Henton ingenuously confessed his defective 
could have entertained no manner of opinion | knowledge of all these subjects, while feeling 
of the dignity attached to the superintendence | sure that he could master them by proper 
of a large publishing house. The cautions|research. If he were allowed to travel to 
observed for keeping unprivileged persons at | the spots treated of he was quite certain he 
a becoming distance could not have been could succeed. 
more noticeable had Mr. Dooney been a} “Ah, well,” said Mr. Dooney, quickly 
cabinet minister. | turning to look at the clock, and then reseat- 

The meek-looking clerk now stood at the ing himself at his writing-table, at the same 
entrance of the manager’s room, holding the | time holding out his hand to take farewell, 
door-handle in his hand, and seemingly afraid | “ you shall hear from us in a few days, Mr. 
to use his tongue in presence of so consider- | Fairlock. Good morning.” 
able a personage as his superior officer. He; Henton walked away expressing his thanks, 
handed Henton a chair after beckoning him and congratulating himself on having done a 
forward, and then retired, walking on the tips| good thing in thus securing a valuable intro- 
of his toes as humbly as he had entered. duction. ‘The truth was well known both to 

Though he half raised his eyebrows and| Mr. Dooney and to the meek-looking clerk, 
slightly inclined his head when his visitor | the young literary aspirant had done nothing 
entered, five minutes at least must have /at all beyond wasting his time and sowing 
elapsed ere Mr. Dooney deigned to turn his | the seeds of disappointment. Day after day 
attention away from the writing-table at which | he watched for the arrival of the promised 
he was engaged, and when he did so he) communication, and he watched in vain. At 
looked at the clock before noticing the pre-|last it was thought advisable to remind the 
sence of another in the room. It was only|manager of his remissness, and this only 
just that the intruder should receive some hint | brought a brief rejoinder expressive of Mr. 
about the extreme value of a manager’s time. | Dooney’s regrets in not being able to do 

“T see, Mr. Fairlock, that Mr. Fielding | anything in the popular handbooks at present. 
recommends our employing you in a literary |On some future day he might be in a position 
way,” said Mr. Dooney when he did speak./|to serve Mr. Fairlock, but at present there 
‘** Now what can you do?” | was no opening. Of course the “‘ future day” 

The manager's boxhomie and condescension | never dawned, and Henton learned wisdom 
were intended to exercise a cheery, warming | by experience. Perhaps, after all, the man- 
effect, if not to add to his popularity out of ager was not worthy of blame. Like Mr. 
doors. He actually rose from the writing-| Fielding, he was really a good, kind-hearted 
table, stood back to the fire, with his hands | man, whose misfortune it was, rather than his 
in his coat tail, and a smile lighting up his fault, that he was not able to do everybody 
countenance. |all the kindness he wished. 
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CAROLINE HERSCHEL. 
AN EPITOME. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER III.—CONCLUSION. she was leaving all her own affairs in con- 
on Mpa a oa fusion, never 580m, had time to wind them 
1x months after her return nover,/up. Her nephew most kindly visited her. 
. ® ¢ . Pits 
Caroline Herschel thus prefaced the last and land begged her to rely on his fulfilling 
most pathetic of her recollections :— |all her wishes which she had expressed on 
re: ane ae 1883, 1 | Dapers and begged her, for his father’s 
fe aes months have € ray" since +|sake, not to exert herself, as he believed it 
y toe —", — one or = ae er immediate death if any- 
down in my day-book one of those heart-| thing happened to her. 
rending occurrences I witnessed during the | Sir William died on August 15, 1822; 
last nine months of the fifty years I have|and when all was over, the only dais of 
ens stint wih cone view t due tiabis|immeee Gene eames one ae Gl 
. shall be able | hurry away. Scarcely was he laid in his 
je on Pg of pm at — . a the few things 
spent with the de |she cared to keep, and left for ever the 
and best of brothers. But if I were to leave| country in which se had spent fifty years 
om “J . ay | ons bd M4 
off making memorandums of such events as | toiling for him, and him only. 
either affect or are interesting to me, I} Qn her return to Hanover she found it 
thas has nothing sare to-do i ‘hig-oada” |**Why did’ leave. Bagpy Bulan et 
e to ¢ oid. |“ Why dic eave ha (ngland ?” was 
During the first four months of 1822 she had | often her cry. Her hakival frugality made 
employed herself in copying twelve papers|her think her income beyond her wants ; 
her brother had contributed to the P/c/o-| fift ] y i 
brothe ) | fifty pounds a year was enough, she said, to 
sophical Transactions. She could only find /spend on herself, and the hundred a year 
time for this by often using the hours | left her by Sir William was chiefly devoted 
ge ig tg to a as her time | by her to handsome presents to his family. 
pis i Be i neh 9 geen To her own relations her position was a 
: PP rother in his paintul| somewhat painful one. When stupefied with 
ecline. aay sarMag ee po spirits were | grief, she had given herself up too unre- 
Sadan wriasetne, ud. she. sb tl teate: ad Gece se 
} should not)family, and thenceforth she found great 
survive him, and in that apprehension tried difficulty in remaining mistress of her own 
sO = — her affairs as to leave her/actions and opinions. But at first she tried 
pas oi ena pani ape pinic her exe- hae a a pleasing a 
? . | ‘**We arrived here at noon,” she wrote 
The summer proved very hot, and Sir|from Hanover on October 28, “without 
bene gir ee = nerves were the least accident, but not without the 
much affecte it; but once he exerted | certi i 
himself so far oe walk with a firmer prt ‘nat ir ry os Mee 
— — — ” four — the distance | (Dietrich) Herschel in personal appearance 
gaiher and ‘cat taspberves in his garden|T conld hardly believe her to bethe same, 
: ; err rden;{i could hardly believe her to be the same. 
= her. Me ae — the temporary |She is just sixty years of age, and suffers 
absence of his wife and son in London,}much from rheumatism, which has partly 
and he was never capable of such an ex- taken away the use of her hands; but she 
oor was confined to her bed b iS na t ors . mer aa nd 
in d fis _her bed by |active, that I cannot wonder enough; an 
a bilious fever, and was in despairat thinking|her reception of me was most gratifying. 
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The handsomest rooms, three or four times 
larger than I have been used to, from 
which I can step into her own apartments, 
had been prepared for me, and furnished in 
the most elegant style. But I cannot say 
that I feel well enough to enjoy all these 
good things, nor to be able to show myself 
to those who wish to see me, at least at 
present.” 

To her sister-in-law, Lady Herschel, she 
wrote, “I have not hitherto been able to 
overcome my dislike to going abroad, and 
what little I have seen of Hanover, on my 
way to my two nieces and Mrs. Beckedorff, 
who live close by, I do not like. And 
though some streets have been enlarged, I 
am told, they appear to me much less than 
I left them fifty years ago. 

“As yet I lead but a dull sort of life. 
The town is much too gay for me; plays, 
concerts, card parties, &c. I cannot take 
part in any.” 

To her nephew she says, “I am still un- 
settled, and cannot get my books and papers 
in order, for it is always noon before I can 
do anything; and then visitors run away 
with the rest of the day till the dinner-hour 
(which is two o'clock). Two or three 
evenings are spoilt each week with company. 
And at the heavens there is no getting, for 
the high roofs of the opposite houses. 

“ But within my rooms I am determined 
nothing shall be wanting that can please my 
eye. Exactly facing me is a bookcase placed 
on a bureau, to which I will have some glass 
doors made, so that I can see my books. 
Opposite this, on a sofa, I am seated, with 
a sofa table and my new writing-desk before 
me; but what good I shall do there the fu- 
ture must tell.” 

The following note from the Princess 
Sophia Matilda of Gloucester is a pleasing 
memorial of the goodness and kindness ex- 
perienced by Miss Herschel while living at 
Slough :— 

“The Princess Sophia Matilda to Miss 
Herschel. 

“ My pEAR Miss HERSCHEL,— Your oblig- 
ing attention in sending the Astronomical 
Almanack to me I am very sensible of ; and 
at the same time that I return my best thanks 
for this flattering mark of your recollection, I 
must express my regret that Iam not possessed 
of more knowledge and leisure, that I might 
profit sufficiently by your kindness in endea- 
vouring toinstruct me. I was very happy to 
learn that you had reached your native land 
in safety, and I sincerely form every wish that 


“May I request you to remember me 
kindly to Mr. and to Miss Beckedorff, and to 
be assured of the true esteem and regard with 
which I remain, my dear Miss Herschel, 

“Yours very faithfully, 
“SopH1a MATILDA. 

“ London, June 16, 1823.” 

In the summer of 1824 John Herschel 
went up Mount Etna, and on his return 
through Italy wrote his aunt a very interesting 
account of his journey. In September of the 
same year he paid a flying visit to Miss 
Herschel, who had told him that a few hours’ 
conversation with him would make her life 
tolerable by directing her how to finish 
a general catalogue of the 2,500 nebulz, &c. 
He was then a lively and gifted young man 
of six-and-twenty. 

In March, 1826, she tried to describe her 
joy at hearing of his approaching marriage to 
Miss Margaret Stewart, for which she could 
give no more suitable expression than “ Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace!” 
for she felt assured that his future happiness 
would thereby be established. A year or two 
later she acknowledges receiving the minia- 
ture of his wife, and says she had already 
destined it, with her watch and gold medal, 
for her dear little niece and namesake. 

Miss Herschel had the painful task of 
witnessing her brother Dietrich’s sad decline, 
eventually terminating in his death. John 
Herschel, now the president of the Astro- 
nomical Society, endeavoured to cheer her 
by sending her several papers by him and 
Mr. South, the vice-president, in the P/ilo- 
sophical Transactions of 1824;* at the same 


* The following passage from Mr. (afterwards Sir 
James) South’s address to the president on giving 
him the gold medal for his aunt, is far too interest- 
ing to be wholly omitted :—‘‘The labours of Miss 
Herschel are so connected with those of her 
illustrious brother that a (brief) investigation of 
them is necessary. Sir William Herschel’s con- 
tributions to astronomical science occupy seventy- 
seven memoirs contributed to the Royal Society during 
forty years. His first catalogue of nebulz and clusters 
of stars, amounting to 1,000, was made from observa- 
tions with the 20-foot reflector in 1783, 1784, and 
1785, while the places of 500 others were discovered 
between 1788 and 1802. But when we have enume- 
rated the results obtained in the course of sweeps with 
this instrument, and many others at the same time in 
progress, one important part remains untold. Who 
shared his toils? Who braved with him the inclem- 
ency of the weather? Who shared his privations? A 
female. Who was she? His sister. Miss Herschel 
it was who by night acted as his amanuensis, who 
conveyed to paper his observations as they fell from 
his lips ; she it was who having passed the night near 
the instrument, took the rough manuscript to her cot- 
tage at the dawn of day, on produced a fair copy of 





your health may be /ong preserved to you. 


the night’s work on the following morning. She it 
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time telling her that the French Academy of 
Science thought so well of the work as to 
give them each a handsome gold medal. He 
sent her several copies, including a hand- 
somely bound one for herself, with directions 
for their distribution. This.exceedingly pleased 
her, and she said she only wished she could 
recall the health, strength, and eyesight which 
were hers twenty or thirty years ago—for she 
felt as if nothing else was necessary,—for her 
to come over to him in the first steamboat, 
to offer him the same assistance (when 
sweeping) as by his father’s instructions she 
had been able to afford him. ‘“ For nothing 
is wanting,” continued she, “to an observer 
at your twenty-foot when sweeping, but a 
being who can and wié/ execute his com- 
mands with the quickness of lightning (!); 
for you will have seen that in many sweeps, 
six or twice six objects have been secured 
and described within the space of one minute 
of time.” 

She told him that undoubtedly many ne- 
bule had been overlooked for want of 
time, interruptions from flying clouds, &c., 
and thought it a pity a more perfect register 
had not been attempted. 

* Above all, my dear nephew,” she said, 
**T beg you will consider your health. Do 
not encroach too much on the hours which 
should be given to sleep. I know how 
wretched and feverish one feels after two or 
three nights’ waking, and I fear you have 
been too eager at your twenty-foot; and 
your telling me that you have been unwell 
for some months, and only now begin to feel 
better, makes me very unhappy, and I shall 
not be comfortable till I see by your next 
that you are perfectly well again.” 

“Tam quite impatient,” she says, “ to see 
what you have to say about the parallax of 
the fixed stars; but on such occasions I am 
vexed that your father did not live to know 
of your grand discoveries.” 

Parallax is the apparent motion of an ob- 
ject arising from our own change of place. 
Those poplars by yonder river side, if we 
were to walk or run towards the right, 
would appear to move at the same rate to- 
wards the left ; while the woods and hills be- 
yond them would appear to advance to the 
right in relation to the poplars, and the still 
more distant heights would appear to gain 


was who planned the labour of the succeeding night, 
who reduced every observation, who made every 
calculation ; she it was who arranged everything in 
systematic order ; and she it was who helped him to 
obtain his imperishable name.” 

IX. 








upon ¢hem. It enables us to judge of their 
relative proximities. ; 

“TI am much obliged to you for Schu- 
macher’s sheet of ‘ Astron. Nachrichten.’ It is 
highly interesting, and will set many a one 
right without offending anyone. On looking 
at the second catalogue of double stars, I 
cannot help thinking on the possibility that 
in the lapse of thirteen years and a_ half the 
small stars may have come out from behind 
the large one. But I beg you not to laugh at 
me for thinking of these things.” 

Her nephew wrote to her in September, 
1826,— 


“Dear AUNT,—You will think me a sad 
gad-about, but my last will have prepared you 





to expect a letter either from the north or 
| south of Europe—in short, from any country 
'except England. Here I amat last (at Mont- 
| pelier), and having a letter-writing day before 
|me, and yours of the 8th of August in my 
| portfolio, I cannot do better than answer it. 
| The dispositions you mention in your letter 
are such as it is impossible to do otherwise 
than approve, and such as the good sense and 
kindness which marks everything you do has 
dictated. 

“‘T have been rambling among the volca- 
| noes of Auvergne, and propose, before I quit 
| this, to visit an extinct crater, which has given 
| off two streams of lava at Agde, a town about 
| Caiaty miles south of this place, on the road 
|to the Spanish frontier. Into Spain, however, 
I do not mean to go, having no wish to have 
my throat cut. I am told, however, that a 
iregular diligence runs between this and 
Madrid, and is as regularly stopped and 
robbed on the way. 

“ IT must be in England early in October, 
so you see I have no time for Hanover on 
my way back. 

“Adieu, dear aunt, and ‘where’er I go, 
whatever realms I see,’ believe me your affec- 
tionate nephew, J. F. W. H.” 


In 1827, after her brother Dietrich’s death, 
she sent a portion of her autobiography to her 
nephew, with some misgiving how it would be 
received, but saying there surely could be no 
harmin telling herown dearnephew that she had 
never felt satisfied with the support his father 
had received towards his undertaking, and 
far less with the ungenerous manner in which 
it was granted, “ for the last sum came with a 
message that ‘ more must never be asked for.’ 

“ Oh, how degraded I felt even for myself 
whenever I thought of it! And after all, it 
came too late, and was not sufficient ; for if 





expenses had been out of the question, there 
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would not have been so much time and 
labour and expense; for twenty-four men 
were at times by turns day and night at work 
wasted on the first mirror, which had come 
out too light in the casting (Alex would 


“I must say a few words of apology for the 
good King, and ascribe the close bargains 
which were made between him and my 
brother to the shabby, mean-spirited advisers 
who were undoubtedly consulted on such 


more. than once have destroyed it secretly if] occasions; but they are dead and gone, so 


I had not persuaded him against it), and 
without two mirrors you know such an 
instrument cannot be always ready for 
observing. 

“ But what grieved me most was that to the 
last your father was struggling above his 
strength against difficulties which he well 
knew might have been removed if it had not 
been attended with too much expense. The 
last time the mirror was obliged to be taken 
from the polisher, I heard him say (in his 
usual manner of thinking aloud on such 
occasions), ‘ It is impossible to make the ma- 
chine act as required without a room three 
times as large as this one is.’ 

“But when all hopes for the return of 
vigour and strength necessary for resuming 
the unfinished task was gone, all cheerfulness 
and spirit had likewise forsaken him; and 
his temper was changed from the sweetest 
almost into a peevish one; and for that reason 
I was obliged to refrain from troubling him 
with any, questions, though ever so necessary, 
for fear of irritating or fatiguing him; else 
there was work enough cut out to keep me 
employed for several years, such as making 
correct registers of the sweeps, in which all 
nebulz were to be laid down and numbereil, 
&c. But what I most regret is that I never 
could find an opportunity of consulting your 
father about collecting the observations made 
with the forty-foot into a separate book from 
the journals, into which they were written 
among other observations made with the 
other instruments in the same night. I know 
besides that many must have been lost, being 
only noted either on slates or on loose papers, 
lke those on the first discovery of the Geor- 
gian satellites. Owing to my not being, as 
formerly, the last nor the first at the desk 
(genera:ly retiring as soon as the mirror was 
covered), the memorandums were often mis- 
laid or rubbed out before I had an oppor- 
tunity of booking them. 

“But what I most lament is that between 
the interval before your coming to the age of 
forming a proper opinion of the instrument, 
it had nearly fallen into decay. But we have 
all had the grief of seeing how every nerve 
of the dear man had been unstrung by over- 
exertion, and how a further attempt to leave 
the work complete became impossible.” 


no more ofthem! Sir Joseph Banks remained 
a sincere, well-meaning friend to the last.” 
The next letter is touching :-— 


“ May 8, 1827. 
“My DEAR NEPHEW,— 

“TI am enabled to send you the first and 
second volumes of Locke ; the third volume 
will, I hope, yet be found, and I shall send 
it by another opportunity. I know you will 
prize the book when you know it was one of 
your father’s earliest treasures, purchased out 
of his own little savings at the age of eighteen 
years,—when, along with his father and eldest 
brother, he was in England with the Hano- 
verian Guard, which you will see by the date 
and name, written in his own beautiful 
writing. When, in 1758, he again went to 
England, it was under such unpleasant cir- 
cumstances that he was obliged to leave it 
to his mother to send his trunk after him to 
Hamburg ; and she, dear woman, knew no 
other wants but good linen and clothing ; 
and your father’s books, self-constructed 
globes, &c., were left behind, and served us 
little ones for playthings till they were de- 
stroyed.” 

John Herschel wrote in answer :— 


“ May, 1827. 
‘* My DEAR AUNT, 

“I received yesterday your packet by 
Mr. Goltermann, containing the ten copies 
of Pfaff’s translation of my father’s works— 
with the plates, which are really abominable. 
However, there is no help for it. I shall 
destroy those of the nebulz. 

“A much more interesting part of its con- 
tents is your account of your own history, 
for which I cannot enough thank you. It is 
really one of the most precious documents you 
could have sent me; every line of it affected 
me deeply. The point of view in which it 
places my fathers character is truly noble ; 
you underrate both the value and the merit 
of your own services in his cause; but the 
world does you more justice, and his son 
feels them a great deal more than he kncews 
how to express. I shall preserve this as the 
most precious thing, and you will add to the 
obligations you have conferred on me by 
sending the papers you refer to under the 
title of No. 1. 

“1 have just completed a second catalogue 





A postscript to this affecting letter adds, 
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of double stars, which will be read at the 
Astronomical Society (of which I have now 
the honour to be President) on Friday next. 
My work on the review of nebulz advances 
slowly, as I can very seldom get a night or 
two at proper times of the month and year 
to sweep. But I find your catalogue most 
useful. I always draw out from it a regular 
working list for the night’s sweep, and by 
that means have often been able to take as 
many as thirty or forty nebulz in a sweep. 
I have found a great many nebulz not in 
your catalogue, and which, therefore, I sup- 
pose are new. But I won't plague you any 
more with this at present.” 

In August, 1831, Miss Herschel wrote to 
her nephew’s wife, “I wish Paganini may 
make some stay yet in England, that you or 
my nephew at least may hear him. The 
English cannot be more frantic about him 
than the Hanoverians are. He filled our 
playhouse twice at double price, and still 
gentlemen were scattered among the lamps 
and squeezed in among the performers. You 
will think me among the maddest of the mad 
when I tell you that, after spending three 
parts of the day in pain and misery, I make 
one of the audience twice a week if I can pos- 
sibly hold up my head ; for then I am lulled 
into forgetfulness of my severed situation from 
all that was and zs s¢z// dear to me, and amuse 
myself sometimes with having my vanity 
tickled by the notice that is taken of my being 
or not being present. In the Suz of July 
13 there is a description of Paganini’s face 
and looks, which I could not have given 
better myself after having had some conver- 
sation with him (through an interpreter). On 
coming one evening at the end of a play, 
out of my box, I found some gentlemen wait- 
ing to introduce him to me, which I believe 
was partly done to give the people an oppor- 
tunity to see him.” 

In 1832 Miss Herschel had the pain of 
hearing of the death of Lady Herschel, her 
brother’s widow, which seems to have shaken 
her a good deal. Later in the year her 
nephew paid Hanover a hasty visit, and wrote 
home, “I found my aunt wonderfully well 
and very nicely and comfortably lodged, and 
we have since been on the full trot. She 
runs about the town with me, and skips 
up her two flights of stairs as light and 
fresh as.at least some folks | could name 
who are not a fourth part of her age. In 
the morning, till eleven or twelve, she is 
dull and weary; but as the day advances 
she gains life, and is quite ‘fresh and funny’ 
at ten or eleven p.m., and sings old rhymes, 








ay, and even dances! to the great delight 
of all who see her. 

“It was only this evening that, escaping 
from a party at Mrs. Beckedorft’s, I was able 
to indulge in what my soul has been yearn- 
ing for ever since I came here—a solitary 
ramble out of town among the meadows 
which border the Leine-strom, from which 
the old, tall, sombre-looking Markt-thurm 
and the three beautiful lantern-steeples of 
Hanover are seen in the little picture I have 
often looked at with a sort of mysterious 
wonder when a boy, as that strange place 
in foreign parts that my father and uncle 
used to talk so much about and so fami- 
liarly.” 

In October, 1831, we find Miss Herschel 
first writing to her nephew as “Sir John ;” 
adding, “ but you are still my dear nephew.” 
He was made a baronet at the coronation. 

In December, 1832, Miss Herschel heard 
incredulously that her nephew was projecting 
a visit to the Cape of Good Hope, and at once 
said flatly, “It is a lie!” but hearing it after- 
wards asserted by a more credible authority, 
she began to think there must be something 
in it, and exclaimed,— 

“ ¥a / if lwere thirty or forty years younger, 
and could go too!” Fi 

But the infirmities of old age were creeping 
on her too unmistakably for her being really 
able to ignore them, and she thought she 
would try to compensate to herself for his 
absence by studying his valuable book on 
astronomy while he was “ far, far away.” 

Sir John Herschel wrote his aunt a cheer- 
ful, animated account of his voyage to the 
Cape with his wife and family, and their 
house-hunting till they found a perfect para- 
dise, called The Grove, which also had a 
fine sky view of the glorious constellations. 
Here they remained till the spring of 1838, 
while he made important astronomical dis- 
coveries. 

Miss Herschel’s emotion concerning him, 
however, and her fears for his safety, nearly 
brought her to death’s door; but his letters 
had a most restorative effect on her, and she 
actually lived fourteen years more! When 
she received letters from Sir John or from 
Lady Herschel, she pored over them again 
and again, and then put them by, under 
heartfelt thanksgiving to the Almighty for His 
continued blessing and protection of them. 

The English princesses were truly kind to 
her, even down to the time of our Princess 
Royal’s marriage, and she and the Crown 
Prince paid her really affectionate visits to 
the last year of her life. 
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In 1838, Sir John Herschel, now the father| scope! or perhaps you remember its slipping 
of six children, brought his little son William) down the mouth of the great telescope one 
to spend a few days with his great-aunt; night, when it was turned in the direction 
but she was too old now for unalloyed| of your ancestor’s constellation, as a sign that 
pleasure in the company of children, and was| he confessed himself outshone by your /a- 





so nervous about his falling out of window,| dours.” 


eating anything unwholesome, &c., that the| 
visit was prudently curtailed, because she 
was evidently unequal to it. 

Even so late as 1842 she was working at 
a “History of the Herschels,” which Sir 
John and Lady Herschel encouraged her in. 
The latter playfully wrote, “ Herschel bids 
me say he is quite delighted at the idea, but 
he insists on it that you prove his descent 
from Zercules ; and I dare say, in this age of 
relics, we could find in the rummaging of old 
traps turned out at Slough a veritable piece 
of the o/d club which has by fortunate accident | 
formed part of the ladders of the forty-foot tele- | 
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23rd November, 187-.-—Deolie, Rajpoo- 
tana. THe Maharajah of Jhullawar is to 
come in this evening; all day his camp 
equipage, retinue, &c., &c., have been passing. | 
We watched them from our verandah, It! 
was really a most interesting and amusing 
sight. First came a long string of camels, | 
then carts, horses, and elephants ; the latter | 
had bells round their necks, and two large 
ones on each side, which sounded musically | 
with every movement of the animal. Their | 
housings were very bright and gorgeous, | 
with a good deal of gold and silver orna- | 
mentation about them. On one elephant) 
there was an enormous gilt head in imita-| 
tion of a crocodile, with a bell hanging) 
out of its mouth at the end of a spring wire. | 
It looked so strange and masquerade-like. | 
The mahouts, or elephant drivers, were all | 


But she was fading away, though so very 
gradually. Her niece Miss Knipping, and 
her kind friend Miss Beckedorff, kept Sir 
John and Lady Herschel duly informed of 
the gradual decline ; and on January 10, 
1848, Miss Beckedortf wrote,— 

“Your excellent aunt, my kind revered 
friend, breathed her last at eleven o'clock 
last night. She suffered but little, and went 
to sleep at last with hardly a struggle. Mr. 
Wilkinson, the English clergyman, had been 
unremitting in his visits, and so kind and 
judicious was his manner that she received 
them to the last with unfeigned satisfaction. 
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past four o’clock Mr. M , the political 
agent, with an escort of twelve troopers, 
called for Colonel R——, who went in full 
dress, as also did the other officers. They rode 
about two miles, when they met the Mahara- 
jah. A salute was fired on his arrival. 

I was anxious to see the Rajah and cortége 
come in, so drove to a bridge a mile off, where 
we could see them pass. First came the same 
gorgeous pageant we saw in the morning, then 
bearers carrying gold and silver tipped maces. 
Immediately in rear of them was the Maha- 
rajah, with Col. R on one side of him and 
Mr. M on the other, all the other officers 
following. Then came a few of his troops, 
dressed in red and black. They wore old 
caps, which they must have picked up from all 
the regiments, as they had different numbers 
on them. Last of all came his artillery, 














differently costumed. Each elephant was | which consisted of one wretched little gun. 
flanked by men on_ horseback, who had| The artillerymen, or gunners, were dressed 
small drums, at which they hammered away | in light blue and red. The Rajah always 
with more mercy than music. Fifty or sixty | carries this gun about with him wherever he 
paces intervening between the elephants, | goes, and fires his own salutes with it. The 
were filled up by motley groups of natives! Rajah was mounted on a small pony, a great 
dressed in marvellous colours, carrying arms | pet of his, and was very plainly dressed in 
of different descriptions, swords, matchlocks, | white clothes, but he wore a most valuable 
shields, spears, &c. In the midst of this! and lovely pearl necklace, and an emerald 
crowd was a palanquin covered with crimson! brooch fastened his turban. Altogether the 
and gold silk, in which was the “ Ranee,” or! procession was an exceedingly quaint sight, 
queen. We could see nothing of her, as the} and as the last rays of the setting sun shed 
doors on both sides were closed. At half- a bright halo over the motley crowd, costumed 
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in rich bright colours, and on the camels, 
elephants, and horses in their gay trappings, 
the scene was picturesque to a degree. 

The next day the Rajah sent us two of his 
small elephants to look at; they were so 
pretty, and such tiny things: one was only 
three years old, and the otherfive. We gave 
them some bread, which they ate out of our 
hands. In the evening a large elephant came, 
on which was a very grand silver “ howdah ;” 
the children went fora ride on it, and enjoyed 
themselves immensely. At half-past seven 
o’clock R—— and I dined with Mr. M—— to 
meet the Maharajah. Hewasdressed in white, 
with no jewels about him. He appeared per- 
fectly at home among so many white faces, 
and I was very much surprised at his assur- 
ance and easy manners : hesatbetween R—— 
and the Political Agent, and chatted away 
during dinner. Of course he partook of 
nothing, being a Hindoo. He said he would 
be very glad to see us at his palace at Jhulla- 
war. He is the best Rajah in India, and 
most kind and hospitable to Europeans. He 
has a very good stud of horses, but his chief 
amusement is cock-fighting, and on this sport 
he spends £10,000 a year, and has some 
500 or 600 cocks. 

The next day I visited the “‘ Ranee” with 
Mrs. M——, the Political Agent’s wife. She 
received us in the verandah, where chairs 
had been arranged, and after shaking hands 
with her we sat down. She is rather small, 
with a nice expression of countenance, and 
good eyes ; but her face is entirely spoilt by 
her teeth, which are dyed black, and also by 
the nose-ring, which is fastened to the nose 
and one front tooth, making the mouth look 
hideous. She is the favourite wife of the 
Rajah, who dines with her every night. 
They sit at a table, and use forks and spoons 
just like Europeans. Some dancing girls 
sang and danced before us. None of them 
were pretty, but one was most graceful in her 
movements. They sang impromptu verses, the 
words of which were most amusing, satirizing 
the manners and ways of the English. The 
Ranee was dressed in yellow net, with a 
quantity of gold lace about it. As to her 
jewels, they defy description. I never saw 
anything so beautiful, and they must be worth 
thousands of pounds. She was covered with 
enormous diamonds, emeralds, and pearls, 
hanging from her neck, head, hair, ears, nose, 
and waist, and her arms were covered with 
diamonds and gold bracelets. Jewels ap- 
peared quite common, for even the dancing 
girls wore some valuable diamonds, and a 
little boy about three years of age, a son of 





the Rajah, had on a splendid sapphire neck- 
lace. ‘The Ranee asked me what my husband’s 
name was, and when I told her she said she 
did not want to know the surname, but the 
Christian. She patted my hands and cheeks, 
and put attar of roses on them, and asked 
me if I would like my teeth dyed black. I 
said “ Oh no! itisso ugly! why do you dye 
yours?” She said “Itis ourcustom.” She 
was amused at my hat, and mistook the black 
satin strings hanging from the crown for my 
hair, and when I told her it was ribbon, she 
said, “ Where is your hair ?” I showed it to 
her, and she seemed surprised. She took 
great notice of my two children, and kissed 
them several times, and said the little girl had 
a very pretty face. 

On leaving she presented each of the children 
with agold mohur(equaltothirty-two shillings), 
and told them they were to buy oranges 
with it. I intend to purchase for them, with 
this money, some nice and lasting memento 
of their visit to the Ranee, or native queen. 
She shook hands most cordially with us when 
leaving, and asked, “ When shall I see you 
again?” I said I hoped at the pic-nic the 
Maharajah was giving on Monday. We all 
had some “pan” and “aitar” given us 
before leaving. It was served on a gold 
tray, ewer, and circular dish. I gave the 
“pan” to the ayah on my return. She was 
delighted with it. The Maharajah was in a 
separate part of the house where he was being 
entertained by the dancing girls, for we could 
distinctly hear the native music where we 
sat with the “ Ranee.” 

On the following Monday the Maharajah 
invited all the residents of Deolie to a thr& 
days’ picnic at a lovely place some fourteen 
miles distant. Soon Monday morning we rose 
at 4 a.m., and started at half-past five o’clock 
for the picnic in the Maharajah’s carriage. 
It was drawn by four horses, and driven by a 
coachman in red and gold lace. He was a 
splendid driver, and took us across roads so 
bad that no English coachman would think it 
possible that a four-wheeled vehicle could travel 
over them without being broken to bits. We 
went up and down hills on paths so narrow, 
full of huge stones, and high embankments 
on each side, that the gauge of the carriage 
was sometimes too wide for the road, often 
causing one wheel to be on the path and the 
other on the embankment, and all but up- 
setting us. The country we passed through 


was very wild, and full of thick jungle, just 
the likely resort of tigers and wild pigs. It 
was a delightful morning, and as the sun 
rose above the hills our Mussulman coach- 
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man stood up with the reins in his hands, his 
face towards the sun, and muttered his usual 
orison to “ Allah !” When we had got about 
ten miles the horses were so done up, that 
nothing would induce them to draw the carriage 
a step farther, so we all got out, and told the 
coachman that after he had given the horses 
a little rest he was to overtake us, as we 
intended to walk. We went about a mile, 
but the sun was hot, and the sand very 
heavy, so we sat down in the shade on a 
fallen tree till the carriage came up. We 
arrived at Hindowlee about nine o’clock, and 
found a beautiful suite of tents pitched for 
the guests, and breakfast ready, to which we 
sat down, eleven in number. The day was 
spent in archery, boating, and fishing. At 
three o’clock we had lunch in a “ shemian- 
nah,” or open tent, pitched under some fine 
trees, and by the side of a large lake, in 
which there was a number of fish, and many 
wild ducks and geese swimming about. It 
was such a pretty place, with hills all round 
us, and picturesque Hindoo temples dotted 
about here and there. In the evening Major 
C——, Mrs. B——, and myself went for a 
row in a boat. The view of the forts and 
temples on the top of the surrounding hills 
was lovely from the lake, which was in many 
places covered with large lotus leaves. We 
managed to get twoor three ofthem. I never 
saw such immense leaves; some of them 
were nearly as large as an umbrella! The 
peculiarity about them is that water will not 
wet them; we dipped one into the lake, and 
it came out quite dry. 

In the evening I was not able to join the 
gay party on account of a bad headache, but 
I could hear the laughter, merriment, and 
songs going on from my tent. The Maharajah 
was present at dinner. Major C—— sang 
Jeannetteand Jeanneau in Hindostanee, to the 
great gratification of the Maharajah, who was 
glad to hear something he could understand. 
The next day I got up early in the morning 
and went for a walk with Colonel R——. 
Some of the ladies had gone on elephants to 
watch the gentlemen shooting. 

We passed a very pleasant day. In the 
afternoon I went with Mrs. M——, the 
Political Agent’s wife, to pay the Ranee a 
farewell visit. It was much the same as our 
former one, so there is no need to describe 
it. We saw the Maharajah as we left, who 
shook hands with us and wished us good-bye. 

We arrived at the lake just as it was 
getting dark, and having nothing to do, 
thought we should like a row. For this pur- 
pose we called Captain G——, who was 


already some distance off in the boat, to take 
us. He rowed to land at once, and helped 
us to get into the boat, but I found so much 
water that I jumped out again, and tried to 
persuade the other ladies not to go. I suc- 
ceeded with Mrs, B——, butMrs. M—— said 
she was not afraid. 

When they got some little distance, the 
extra weight made the boat fill rapidly, so 
they returned to shore as fast as they could, 
which they accomplished with some difficulty. 

The first bell now sounded, so we had to 
be off to dress for dinner. 

The dinner itself was a perfect banquet ; 
the Maharajah was most liberal, and spared 
no expense, for every meal was a sumptuous 
feast, with every luxury of the season on the 
table, and always the very best champagne 
both at luncheon and dinner. 

After dinner we had a number of round 
games, Mr. H——, one of the gentlemen, 
affording us much amusement. He isa most 
eccentric character—becomes very cross and 
snappish at nothing, and is fond of an argu- 
ment. Some five or six of the Maharajah’s 
nautch girls danced and sang before us for an 
hour, and at twelve o’clock the pleasant party 
broke up. 

Early next morning we mounted our horses 
and rode back to Deolie. 

There is something very pleasurable about 
marching. It brings back recollections of 
happy days when the novelty and peculi- 
arities of the country and people had an 
indescribable charm for one, a kind of 
feeling that can only be experienced in youth, 
when everything appears brighter and fresher, 
and the world and its inhabitants more beau- 
tiful and good than can be possible in riper 
age, when cares, trials, and blighted hopes 
have seared the heart. Some of our marches 
were very enjoyable. I used to like the ten 
or twelve miles ride in the early morning, 
through a countryin many instancesabounding 
with game, starting up quails and partridges, 
running down a solitary wolf or jackal till it 
became lost in a field of high grass, coming 
across herds of antelopes, which bounded 
away at sight of us. The worst part of the 
march, though, is the early rising. Howwell old 
Anglo-Indians know the familiar sound heard 
in the small hours, when darkness still retains 
the mastery, and the grey dawn of breaking 
day is scarcely discernible! At the hour one 
is most oppressed with sleep, and least in- 
clined to be disturbed, the sound so familiar 
on a march is heard, viz., the “cub, cub” of 
the pegs as the tents are being pulled down, 





the “gubble, gubble” of the camels as they 
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are being loaded, the altercations of the 
servants,and the tinkling of the bells round the 
bullocks’ necks as they move away with the 
carts. All this continues for some time; 
then they all go off, and there is a dead 
silence, when you are left in peace and 
allowed to doze off again, though not for 
long, for at four o’clock the voice of your 
native servant is heard at your hut door 
warning you it is time to get up. Chill, 
drowsy work in that grey, bleak morning, 
but it must be done. Coffee and biscuits 
are brought in, and when you go out of your 
hut, the cold, fresh breeze at that early hour 
is most invigorationg and pleasant, and speed- 
ily removes all feeling of somnolency. Our 
first march was to Baghla, which we reached 
at eight o’clock, and found our tents pitched 
under a beautiful banyan tree, which gave us 
good shade all day. ‘This tree was of im- 
mense size and height, and must have been 
over a century old. Like all trees of this 
description, numerous tendrils hung down 
from the branches, and where they reached 
the ground had taken root and formed new 
trees, The trunk was gnarled and knotted all 
over. As I looked on its gigantic form with 
admiration, how 1 wished it could te me its 
history !—like the story of the clock, which 
relates all that took place in the room where 
it had hung for fifty years. Many an en- 
campment the old tree must have sheltered, 
many a “suttee” witnessed, many a scene of 
joy and sorrow, life and death, no doubt had 
been enacted near this spot; yet there it 
stands, quite regardless of all these things, 
not caring for past, present, or future, seeming 
only to glory in its strength and beauty, 
Happy squirrels ran up and down its branches, 
and gambolled with each other, while pretty 
green parrots flitted hither and thither. A 
short distance from this tree is a Hindoo 
temple, holding a very large idol, intended 
to represent “ Hunooman” (monkey god); it 
is painted red, and is a most hideous object. 
In one hand he holds a club, and a gourd in 
the other; the features are coarse and re- 
pulsive, and, as if to complete its ugliness, its 
face is daubed with patches of gold, and its 
long tail passes over the head, and partially 
encircles it. “Is this the kind of thing you 
worship and call your God? a mere bit of 
stone ;and do you expect it to hear you?” I 
asked a native one day as we were passing a 
similar idol. “ We do not worship that bit of 
stone,” he replied, “and it is not our god ; 
it only reminds us of him, and when we pray 
we only do so to the great God ; this idol is 


“ Why not pray to the great God direct, with- 
out having any of these stone representa- 
tions?” ‘Oh no,” he said, “ we like these 
images, they make us think of God, which we 
should not do so frequently if they were not 
constantly before us to remind us of Him.” 

The conversation was continued for some 
time in this strain, but nothing that I could 
say had any effect on the man, who seemed 
quite satisfied with his religion. 

The hill on which the temple is built is 
full of most venomous snakes, and several of 
these reptiles have been killed there; we, 
however, saw none. We all sat down ona 
rock near the temple, enjoyed the breeze, 
and listened to the birds, which weré making 
a great noise as they settled themselves to 
roost on a large tree quite close to us; the 
moon was shining brightly, and we all felt so 
welland happy, we wondered how it was pos- 
sible that man could worship idols when 
there was the great and true God above us. 

The next day we marched into Surwar. It 
is a pretty-looking place as one approaches 
it; the town is walled in, and has massive 
gates through which you enter. It has | 
has also a fine old fort, but the town itself is 
most wretched ; narrow dirty roads, with mud 
buildings on either side in a most pitiable 
state of dilapidation. We had no pleasure in 
walking ; every step we took we saw bones of 
men and animals; ina field there were two 
human skulls, most of the teeth still remain- 
ing in the jaws ; it was a deplorable sight to 
see the remains of men thus neglected and 
lying scattered amidst the bones of cattle. 
It was a perfect Golgotha, for in one place 
the ground was quite white with the 
hundreds of bones of people who had died 
during the summer of the previous year. 
Surwar is famous for its carbuncle quarries, 
which belong to the Rajah of Keshinghur,who 
rents them out to a native for a certain sum. 
This native paid us a visit, and in course of 
conversation told us that he made as much as 
£200 per month sometimes, but the profits 
fluctuated greatly ; that some years he did not 
realize more than the above sum in twelve 
months. He sends most of his stones to 
England, and always gets a good price for 
them. 

We found the natives very disobliging here; 
on sending for a watchman to look after our 
things the answer we got was that if we wanted 
a watchman we must take two or none, and 
also pay the money beforehand. On another 
occasion when we required a watchman, four 
men made their appearance, declaring they 





only a representation of Him.” I responded, 


would all remain and watch and that we were 
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to pay all four. I told the Duffardar (ser- 
geant) to settle the question. I was highly 
amused at the altercation that ensued. They 
all insisted upon watching and being paid, 
but he told them simply that they might all 
watch for what he cared, but that only one 
could be paid; and with this he left them. Our 
four friends sat down on the ground chatter- 
ing and making such faces, just like the 
Darwinian animals. After a time they 
rolled themselves up and went to sleep. 
This was their idea of keeping watch. Only 
one of them was paid. 

Our next encamping-ground was not at 
all nice, not a tree near it, so we spent the 
day by the side of a lovely lake a mile 
from our tents. Not far from where we 
sat we saw a white sheet on four pieces of 
stick, a large bowl-shaped earthenware vessel 
on a stand underneath it, and a quantity of 
ashes all around. We asked three men close 
by what this was intended for. They told 
us the owner of the village had died three 
days ago; that his body had been burnt 
in the very spot where the sheet was, and 
those were his ashes on the ground ; and 
that they were watching his ashes, and 
would have to do so for twelve days from the 
day he was burnt. This, they said, would 
keep away evil spirits from him. 

In the evening we went for a long walk 
by the side of the lake under fine “ babool ” 
trees, covered with yellow blossoms which 
quite scented the air. R—— wished to show 
me the remains of an old temple which he 
had discovered in his morning rambles. We 
walked till we came towhere it stood onthetop 
of a little isolated hill ; there was just sufficient 
light left to distinguish the ruins. There was 
nothing remarkable about the temple except 
its lonely situation. On the side of the hill 
there were immense pieces of white rock just 
like marble ; they looked so weird and spectral 
in the bright moonlight that one could almost 
fancy them the bleached bones of colossal 
antediluviananimals. The flitting and howling 
of the owls around us, and other birds dis- 
turbed in their slumbers, tended to enhance 
the mysteries of the locality, and it was with 
acertain amount of relief that we left the 
spot. 

On our way back we saw numerous water- 
fowl, some of enormous size, such as cranes 
and other birds, only to be seen in these 
distant regions. The next day we reached 
Ajmere, which is a perfect garden; so full 
of fine trees, and beautifully green; this 
struck us more particularly, I fancy, after the 
desert appearance of the country through 








which we had just marched. We were 
charmed with the gardens, are laid out in 
the Italian style, with pretty terraces, foun- 
tains, flower-beds, and magnificent trees. 
The Commissioner’s house and the law 
courts are in the garden, and overlook the 
Ajmere lake. The former, I believe, was the 
palace of the old emperor of Delhi, and is built 
quite in the native style. Remnants of 
departed grandeur are still to be seen 
in the beautiful ornamented pillars which 
support the picturesque portico where that 
prince is supposed to have received the am- 
bassador of James the First. We remained 
in Ajmere two days, and visited the famous 
Jain temple, which is a fine curiosity in itself, 
and well worth coming any distance to see. 
It is built of stone, elaborately carved, and 
ornamented verses from the Koran are 
engraved on the beautiful archway. Pillars 
of curious designs and perfect symmetry 
support the temple, the roof of which is in 
the form of domes, five or six of them being 
placed in a line. There is a lovely gallery 
in front of the temple, and the carving here 
is exquisite; the designs seemed too perfect 
and accurate for the hand of man to fashion, 
and appeared as if an ornamental lathe had 
been used to turn out. the patterns ; and yet 
they had all been made by natives, and 
without mechanical ‘aid. Natives know 
little about the archzological remains of their 
country. When we asked the man who 
showed us the temple when it was built, and 
how long it took to do so, he replied, it was 
raised by God in two days and a half; this 
was all the information he could give us. This 
beautiful temple, I am sorry to say, is fast 
falling into decay since the destroyer, Time, 
has laid his hand cruelly on this masterpiece of 
art. A few short years more, and its glory 
will be a thing of the past. Many of the 
finest parts have disappeared, and the ground 
is bestrewn with the ashes. On our return 
home we drove through the city ; the principal 
street is broader than in most Indian towns, 
and the coup d’eil is fine when looking down 
both sides of the street at the rows of houses, 
with their bold projecting balconies, in many 
instances richly carved, and also occasionally 
painted with designs of flowers and animals ; 
certainly these last are mere daubs in them- 
selves, but still they added brightness and a 
peculiar character of their own when seen 
from a distance. The fanciful kiosks, and the 
thorough Oriental style of the buildings, are 
the chief attractions in the eyes of Europeans 
who have only been in India a few months. 
Anglo-Indians, who have resided in the 
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country half their lives, look at everything) told us that at certain times of the year the 
Eastern with aversion. I confess, I cannot|civil authorities ordered all dogs found 
enter into their feeling, but then I have not} wandering about the city to be destroyed ; to 
been half my life in India ; perhaps, by and| prevent this the bankers, and rich natives of 
by, I may have the same horror of everything | Ajmere, collect all the dogs, and have them 
Indian too; I only hope this repugnance to | conveyed away in the above vehicle to a dis- 
the country will not take possession of me! tance of sixty or seventy miles, where they 
till I am about leaving it. I should be/are set free and allowed to wander where 
wretched if I were forced to live ina place I| they like. ‘This they do on account of their 
hated, like some Anglo-Indians who are|religious scruples, it being against their 
continually abusing India, and yet are obliged | religion to have these animals destroyed. 
to make their homes here. But this digression| Every night the canine species are carted 
will never do ; I must return to my subject,| away, often as many as forty and fifty at 
or I fear my readers will say I am always one time. It is a curious idea, is it not? I 
going off at a tangent. So to go back to think I should like to see all these stray dogs 
the street. |in the cart; no doubt a great deal of fighting, 
It is divided into portions for the sake | barking, and growling goes on all through the 
of various articles ; for instance, so many journey. 
shops are devoted to grain, so manyto cloth,| Many of the roads through which we passed 
others, again, to vegetables or sweetmeats, 7.¢.,; were crowded with pilgrims and their carts 
each kind of merchandise retaining a certain | and camels, going to the Pokha fair. Many 
portion of the street,—nothing but that one) of the former had travelled great distances on 
commodity is sold in that particular part.| foot, and were to be seen sitting by the road- 
The natives were sitting cross-legged on the side faint with fatigue and exhaustion. The 
ground in their various shops, disposing of| Pokha fair is a kind of religious festival, and 
their goods, gesticulating, and speaking in| natives from all parts of Rajpootana attend it 
stentorian voices, as is usual with them.|in order to bathe in the sacred stream, and 
Money-changers, with piles of coppers and/also to offer peace offerings to their gods. 
cowries (shells) arranged on little tables, at) They consider that these ablutions in the 
which they sat and doled out small amounts) holy water cleanse them from all the sins 
to wretched customers in exchange for small|they have committed during the past year. 
silver coins which the latter presented to' Hundreds of men, women, and children are 
them, the usurers of course taking good care|to be seen bathing indiscriminately during 
to get the best of the bargain. the few days the fair lasts. The hope of 
In one of the streets we passed a most| gain, combined with religion, also attracts a 
curious kind of cart, more like a large cage| number of natives to Pokha; at this time 
on wheels than anything else. On asking! animals of every description change hands, 
the coachman what it was intended for, he| and goods of all kinds are bought and sold. 
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DREAMING of kindlier, warmer suns, | Let her dream,—nor whisper the future brings 
Dreaming of happier hours, No rainbow hues on its darkening wings. 

We dwell in a future that never sheds 
O’er our heads its living flowers ; 


Let them dream—they will rouse at duty’s call, 
Cail ie: tna aakAN. aera hae Eager for nobler doing, 
a: ny dct yl Will catch the light on her steel-crowned helm, 
ate And turn from fancy’s wooing, 
The youth is dreaming of laurels won And visions of love and of fame will die 
On the battle-field of life, As the sunset gleam from the wintry sky. 
He sees the hour of triumph near, 
Nor recks of the years of strife ; 
Yet his flashing eye shall be sunk and dim 
Ere the victor’s wreath may be wove for him. 


And yet,—though the dreams of earth be fair, 
God grant that a dreamless sleep 

May seal the eyes that have learned too well 
O’er waking thoughts to weep ; 

Till 2 morn shall break in their dazzled sight, 


The maiden dreameth the dearest dream 
Crowning earth’s dreams with a truer light. 


The human heart may treasure, 
Of a sun-lit home where faith and love 
Flow forth in ceaseless measure ;— 


ISABELLA M, MORTIMER, 
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WORKS HUMAN AND WORKS 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK ForEsT.” 


, could not pall or weary, some of the fair 
jones of God’s earth in the sunny south. 
Ir is said that a pleasure looked forward to} And so we went to Clermont, to begin our 
often exceeds the pleasure attained—but | rambles with a tour in Auvergne. Mont 
what of a pleasure looked back upon ? The | Dore was our first destination. 
world is wont to seize greedily upon its goods) The diligence started at seven in the morn- 
and joys, devour them without discretion, |ing, so taking an early cup of coffee, we 
and grumble because they disagree with it. | packed up a roast chicken and some /etits 
While wandering, years ago, through the | pains for a picnic on the road, and set off in 
wonders of the Paris Exhibition, our eyes| gui vive spirits. Glad enough we were of 
ached with the colour, our head whirled / our provisions, for the fir:t place where we 
with the sound, and our feet grew heavy from | stopped, and where the conducteur announced 
threading its rues and adles, and all seemed |“ On déjeune ici,” was dirty and uninviting- 
confusion and weariness. We were swal-/|looking in the extreme; the rain too was by 
lowing: our good things too fast, and the mind | this time pouring in torrents, and we did not 
had not time to digest its luscious food. We!care to move from our coupé. It was fine 
look back after a season of rest and quiet,| enough when we left Clermont, but as we 
and the bird's-eye view from a distance is | ascended higher and higher, and wound in and 
better than the glare of nearer sight. The) out amongst the mountains, passing the Puy 
panorama arranges itself at our feet, the | de Déme, and so getting further into the hills, 
individual points come out one by one, as | till the scenery became bare and ¢viste, almost 
one peers through the calm spectacles of| devoid of villages or human habitation, the 
memory, and we easily take in, as a well. | clouds had come slowly but surely down to 
assorted whole, what, mixed in disconnected | meet us. 
detail, dazzled us. In imagination we see again; First we saw the legs of our driver disap- 
the Parc with its maze of quaint buildings| pear into a pair of overalls in the shape of 
and Eastern &iosks, its mosque and little | blue homespun trousers; next was drawn on 
minarets, from which one fancies one hears a sheepskin coat with a head of the same, 
the mueszin's call to prayer, its Egyptian and by the time he was in it and the apron 
temple and Chinese café, its mimic grottoes | of the box-seat well buckled up, the rain had 
and monster aquariums, its Russian stables|come on in a flood. After some while we 
and infant créche, each and all perfect and|descended again, and both scenery and 
beautiful of its kind, curious and interesting | weather brightened. We began to pronounce 
in various degrees. In thought we wander|the drive a lovely one, and to wonder what 
into the palace itself, the world-fair of the | Mont Dore would be like. 
day, and cast our mental eyes along the lines| At length the a@/igence drew up in a small 
of colour presented by the samples of art! village called Laqueiulle, where at the very 
brought together from the length and breadth dirty little foste bureau we and our one 
of the globe, and gaze at the wonders of fellow-passenger were. deposited, to wait an 
science illustrated by the highly wrought) hour for the corresponding voiture which 
machinery. We can take it all in now, and | should take us on. 
can enjoy gratefully our retrospect of the; “ Entrez seulement, Mesdames,” was the invi- 
Paris world-fair. But at the time our heart|tation given. So we followed our luggage, 
exclaimed, “ Vanity, vanity, all is vanity!”|and found ourselves in a large low kitchen, 
It was too much to be comprehended in a/ which, in addition to serving all culinary 
hurry, and we gazed, and looked, and | purposes, seemed to act as bureau of his 
wondered, and admired; and were weary | Imperial Majesty’s messageries, dining saloon 
and dizzy and dissatisfied at last. The long | for travellers who might feel equal to a meal 
looked forward to pleasure had become a|in it, and common room for guards, drivers, 
weariness, and gladly we prepared to leave it |and family in general, including a small herd- 
behind for other sights and scenes that! boy, and the //c, who apparently did anything 


‘¢God made the country, man made the town.’ 
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and everything from minding the cows to 
boiling coffee for the cocher, and who was 
now solacing herself in a corner with some 
cold fotage full of coarse bread in a red and 
yellow pipkin. 

But to continue our apartment’s list of 
capabilities. It contained, snugly ensconced 
in holes in the wall and in the cupboard recess 
beneath a ladder staircase, three beds almost 
shut in by dark sliding panels, after the 
fashion of the Breton peasants. Alsothere was 
a rather more private snuggery, a corner shut 
off by glass doors, fitted up with a couple of 
beds, those of the master and his wife. 
From a cupboard in this little den was brought 
out lump-wise by the matron, sugar to 
sweeten the aforesaid coffee, a plated spoon, 
and other articles of luxury. The walls and 
roof of the kitchen teemed with utensils and 
foods of various descriptions. A man, who 
afterwards proved to be our destined driver, 
came in and demanded his dinner. The 
woman hooked down from a shelf a queer- 
shaped piece of meat, from which she pro- 
ceeded to fashionavealchop. After flattening 
it with a large cleaver, aided by her hands, 
she put some lumps of yellow clarified butter 
on one side, strewed a little of the inevitable 
chopped garlic over it, and reaching a 
gridiron from the rafters, set it on the almost 
dead wood-embers on the wide hearth, 
on either side of which were ensconced two 
old fashioned settles brown with smoke and 
heat. The bellows were taken from their nook, 
the ashes raked together, two half-charred logs 
which smothered them lifted aside, and a glow 
puffed up. Then the vealchop beganto frizzle, 
the butter to melt, and the garlic to emit an 
odour dear to foreign noses and palates. 
Then the chop was turned, presenting three 
scorched streaks where the gridiron’s bars had 
touched its white surface. Then the girl 
came and blew with the bellows till she made 
a flame, which caught hold of the fat tail of the 
chop, and she blew again to put it out, but it 
wouldn’t go, having a truer instinct of the 
dealings of science than she. So she left it to 
itself, and inserted in the white warm ashes, a 
tiny brown pot of coffee to heat. And when 
the driver had consumed first some fat pork, 
then some bread and cheese, then his much- 
enduring chop, and lastly his black coffee ina 
small cup, the whole being washed down with 
plenty of acrid red wine, followed by some 
Cognac, he condescended to rise, with a pipe 
in his mouth, and go off to see whether the 
horses had been put to our carriage. There 
was nofendulein the kitchen, so perhaps itmay 
be charitable to suppose he did not know how 





long he had kept us. There is apparently a 
lack of clocks in France,—no danger there of 
finding two, or even three, as in Germany, 
ticking one against another, all showing 
variations of time. 

Our boxes were hurled off through a side 
door ; we followed them, and found that only 
a partition had divided us from the stable. 
We were glad to be off. 

The further drive was most lovely, all 
downhill, through well-clothed mountains, 
with little villages nestling in among them. 
The sun came out and cast a gauzy light over 
the hill summits, and then, after many a 
rapid zigzag turn, a last one came, and our 
fellow-passenger on the box looked round 
and exclaimed, “ Votlé Mont Dore!” and 
we hailed its grey roofs with delight. 

We found quarters in the Hotel de la Poste, 
the only one that yet boasted a visitor, 
as the bathing season had not begun, and 
all was still, as they said, disorganisé. We 
were very glad of a blazing wood fire after 
our long chilly drive, and I was so full of 
aches and pains from draughts and change- 
able weather, that I had to muffle myself 
up and have my bed dassiné and a hot cruche 
put in, and a hot pillow, and so try to get 
rid of them. 

The next morning was very light and 
sunny, and lovely, and we enjoyed the look 
of the little grey place, with its old tumble- 
down houses, and its low church spire, and 
its many low bridges spanning the mountain 
stream, which rushed down a rock-and- 
boulder-strewn bed from the hills that 
closely shut in the narrow valley on 
every side. The Pic de Sancy, with its 
pointed crags still strewn with streaks and 
stretches of dazzling white snow, sparkled 
in the sunlight, and stood out from the 
purple-blue sky. A little distance from it 
in the west frowned the dark-crested head 
of the Capucin, its summit backed by a 
ridge of black firs, its base mantled with a 
soft wood of beech which slopes down in 
undulating curves and points into the 
pasture land below; while its variegated foliage, 
the brown leaves of last year mingling with 
the young fresh green of this, glowed with 
a ruddy hue in the mid-day sun. On the 
opposite side of the valley might be seen 
here and there a couple of men or a solitary 
woman at work in their little patches of land, 
laid out as vineyards, potato-gardens, corn 
or barley fields, on the steep mountain face. 
One almost wondered how they got there, 
still more how they had tilled the ground. 





And how strange a pattern the odd little 
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strips and corners and patches had made in 
the midst of the rough pastures or underwood, 
above which a rich tinted crest of dry furze 
and heather rose. In the stream close at 
hand a party of chattering women were 
washing their many-coloured patched and 
mended garments, blue always predominating. 
A glorious evening drewon. ‘The sun set red 
with a warm after-glow on the hills. All was 
still, only here and there a pretty-faced, 
chubby little baby, crying sleepily at a cottage 
door, or a couple of cows being brought 
home to drink. 

The next morning we took a long walk 
through the valley to its head, till we were 
almost at the very foot of the Pic de Sancy. 
We sat down in a road near a waterfall to 
rest, for we were very tired; only a broad 
pasture, with a large herd of brown and 
black and mottled cows with tinkling bells, 
intervened between us and the point I was 
so ambitious of reaching, viz., the Chemin 
du Diable leading into the Vallée des Enfers. 
But the sun blazed hotly, the wind was 
against us, and we were neither of us very 
able to go a step further. So back we 
turned from the snow crags and peaks, from 
whose bare lava flanks fitful gusts sent off 
from time to time avalanches of light dust. 

We had not got far when the stony road 
turned again into the meadow land below 
the woods that skirt the Capucin’s base. 
They were marshy, and showed no track. 

We had kept clear of false steps in going, but 
now we blundered often intoa bit of sedge, or 
stepped into a tiny watercourse or drain, 
supposing it to be a foot-track. Even when 
we ought to have reached the spot where 
we had in coming first lamented the cessation 
of the slightly worn look of the grass which 
to us had served as guide, we could in 
returning find it nowhere. The more we 
looked, the more provokingly same did the 
surface of the whole green meadow-slopes 
appear. We followed the winding course of 
several dry drains ; they led us to the dashing 
Dordogne’s bed. It was too broad and deep 
and rapid to attempt to cross it here by the 
rude giant stepping-stones its boulders made, 
even though at one spot a fir stem half lopped 
and thrown over by way of bridge or break- 
water seemed almost to invite the venture, 
Mount Dore just beckoning to us from the 
other side, only a little lower down. 

“ But you know,” said B——, “ we were ex- 
pressly exhorted not to cross too soon, since 
the road would be so bad ; and when we come 
opposite the village, there is the good bridge 
we came by.” 





So we blundered back again, this time 
getting far up the hill-side, quite into the wood 
—still no track. A little lower down, and 
we were stranded amid rushes and reeds in a 
stretch of marsh. And so on we went, often 
being forced to retrace our now very weary 
steps, till at length B—— with her better bump 
of locality hit on the track, and down we went 
as fast as we could speed, arriving hot and 
tired just about dinner-time. We solaced 
ourselves with “ Pickwick” all the rest of the 
evening, B—— making a raid for some cakes 
for teain the course of it. The one patissserie 
of the village was shut, but she ferreted out 
the master confiseur, who was lounging in front 
of the little auderge, and he came politely 
back and reopened his shop to supply her. 

On Ascension Day we went to the grande 
messe at the Orlach, for the sake of seeing the 
church and people. It was crowded, aad the 
folks were all in their very best holiday dress. 
The young girls had tied up their mob-caps 
with broad ribbons of every bright colour and 
pattern in great bows just above their fore- 
heads; little gay kerchiefs covered their 
shoulders, with now and then the variation of 
atippet. Some of the better off, wives and 
daughters perhaps of the innkeeper, hotel- 
masters, and confiseur, were in the most ex- 
travagant imitation of Parisian costume, their 
coarse faces looking very queer out of bonnets 
trimmed with white flowers and lace, or a white 
ostrich feather. Light silk dresses and velvet 
mantillas, with deep Maltese flouncings, were 
mere nothings. The old women were very 
careful of the best they possessed, gowns whole 
indeed, but very poor, of serge, or stuff, or 
undressed black cotton. ‘They were all very 
like old witches, with the exception of one, who 
had a small pale face, with bright little kind 
grey eyes, and a nutcracker nose and chin, 
and who looked extremely important as she 
nodded to friends and neighbours, smiled at 
her patrons and patronesses, spread out a 
young lady’s silk train, and offered an old 
crone her chair, skipping over a bench in the 
most nimble and lively manner to seek a new 
seat for herself. The girls, too, were almost 
all as plain and ugly as they could be, with 
very bad and ill-cut features indeed, the men 
so frightful and ill-looking, that we determined 
we could not trust ourselves in chaises d 
porteurs with them. Some of the very little 
children were pretty enough. 

We did not like the service. The people 
were all looking about a great deal, and 
whispering while the priest chanted prayers, 
creed, and Gospel in Latin, in the most lugu- 
brious tones. There was no organ. The 
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hymns were sung by half a dozen girls in a| heights above, it was permeating the trees in 
weak, nasaltone. Only the two little acolytes, | haste. We pressed onwards—a heavy drop 
in their pretty red cassocks and white lace | of rain fell, then more. “ A storm is coming,” 
albs, performed their puzzling functions in| we whispered. Gusts of wind moaned and 
an admirable manner, How they can re-|blew aside our coverings, the air was op- 
member when to kneel and when to rise ;| pressive, there was an echo of thunder. 

when to be on this side of the altar and when| “ Let us get out of the forest,” I anxiously 
on that ; when to lift the priest's cope and said, as we turned the Capucin’s foot, anda 
when to let it go; when to present the) vivid flash of lightning played over a small 
corporal, and when to ring their bells, with | open patch of herbage. 

all their other multifarious duties, I never can' We went to the edge of the steep 
comprehend. declivity—no path to be seen anywhere ! ! 

At a place called Ossniable, three hours; “We had better go back,” said B——. 
from Mont Dore, there was a great pil-| The rain fell in torrents—more thunder—I 
grimage on this day of Ascension, people expected each lightning flash to strike the 
flocking to the church from all parts. Prayers| trees around us, and the wind baffled all 
were offered, masses said, miracles per- attempts at shelter, 
formed at “Our Lady’s” shrine, and an) “ We had better go back the way we have 
infant born dead made alive and baptized !| come before I forget it,” said B—— again, 
Something of the kind takes place each year,| with a sort of desperate quietness ; and we 
for the satisfaction of the deluded peasants silently turned as fast as the stony path, now 
and—the benefit of the church. almost resembling the bed of a stream, would 

After the service we went off for a climb let us. Sometimes we thought a side path 
up the opposite mountain side, first coming| must lead us down to the village, and we 
to a sort of ded/evue where we rested; then turned aside to see ; but no—it ceased or mis- 
going on we came out upon a high table-land | led us, and again we must retrace our steps, 
of heath and short pasture. Below we saw thankful if we found the old track again. 
a saw-mill, with its wheel now quiet, because | Sometimes we doubted if we were right at all, 
of the,holy-day, and the white freshly cut) still we felt sure the direction was, and so 
timber lying about. We crossed the heath,| we sped forwards, wet through and weary, 
and found ourselves facing a new mountain | amid reverberating thunder-claps, down and 
range, whose sides were clothed with forest,|down through the feathery, moss-grown 
and here and there a patch of snow. On we} branches, till at length we neared the brink of 
wandered through the fir woods, enjoying |the ridge, and Mont Dore, with its grey 
their fragrance and welcome shade, for the | little houses of lava and thatch, came in view 
sky was cloudless, sometimes resting on a/| far down below! 
tree stump or a mossy stone, till it seemed| Then we felt safe, and almost at home, but 
time to take our homeward way. distance is deceptive, and the more we 

“If we continue in this direction till we|hastened and descended, the more we 
reach Capucin,” said I, “ we can descend into|seemed to have to descend. How thankful 
the valley from its base, and so walk home| we were to reach at last the turnpike road, 
through the meadows, B——thought it might | and cross the bridge, and be within sight of 
be wiser to go the way we had come ; however, |the inn! The servants had just turned out 
with some secret misgiving she gave in to my | to look for us. 
idea, and a pleasant ramble we had, now} Some English visitors had arrived in our 
through mossy glades, now along rough timber | absence, so we dressed and dried our wet 
tracks, known only to the woodcutters.| things, had some warm /ofage, and appeared 
But lo! as we neared the Capucin his brow jin the saloon, not feeling any the worse for 
darkened, a thick grey mist lowered itself; our adventure. 
we looked around, it rose from the valley | This was our last at Mont Dore, for the 
beneath, it came down from the wooded |next day we went on to Brioude. 
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No. V. 


ANOTHER of the before-mentioned nocturnal 
arrivals is that of Otto, hero of the green 
sledge and artful pony of yore ; Otto,—whom 
I remember as a pale-faced boy with un- 
fathomable grey eyes, who was just beginning 
to stand upon his dignity and to execute 
stupendous bows, but whom I find one 
morning early pacing the breakfast-room. 
tall, dark, and slender; scarcely to be recog- 
nised, with his frank manners, hearty greeting, 
and military bearing, and very much set off 
by his tight uniform of dark blue, faced with 
red and yellow. He comes from the Berlin 
Kadettencorps, or school for older cadets, and 
has wa'ked from the station through the 
forest by night, which adventure he describes 
with much enthusiasm. He has seen a great 
many deer on the way, and is longing to 
have a shot at them. In the course of the 
morning H—— and I go with him into the 
woods to look for Wa/dmeister for the “bowl” 
of Whit Sunday’s dinner, a beverage com- 
posed of different kinds of wine mixed 
together and iced, and which, when the 
sweet-scented sprays of the woodroffe float 
in it, like borage in our claret cup, is called 
the “May drink.” 

Otto, with his eager temperament, is never 
idle fora moment. When he happens to be 
indoors during his short holiday he chal- 
lenges the whole party, one after another, to a 
game of chess; but he spends most of his 
time, having developed into an enthusiastic 
sportsman, in unwearied endeavours to bring 
down a buck. One afternoon, as I am 
wandering some way from home along the 
edge of the forest, and almost think 1 have 
lost my way, I suddenly espy, to my great 
surprise, a lurking form ensconced among 
some bushes, with gun well pointed and cap 
crawn over the eyes,—in fact, with rather the 
air of a bandit. I start back, but soon 
perceive that it is Otto auf anstand. The 
idea now crosses my mind that hearing foot- 
steps, he may possibly let fly at me in his 
excitement, so I take the precaution of ac- 
costing him in a loud whisper, the accents of| 


Otto, unable to stir for fear of losing any 
chance which may yet be left to him, is in 
such a state of suppressed indignation that 
it is a manifest relief to him to be able to 
state in a vehement whisper, illustrated by as 
much pantomimic action as can be employed 
in his cramped situation, that “he feels inclined 
to beat the stupid boy to death,” &c., &c. 
The contrast between these large threats and 
the helpless condition of the sportsman is so 
absurd that it is some time before I recover 
sufficiently to offer to go in search of the 
musician; but Otto says sadly that the mis- 
chief is done now, so I leave him to 
indulge any remnant of hope which may be 
left to him when the winding of the horn 
dies away in the distance. 

A few days after he goes out again, with 
his brother the lieutenant, who wishes to 
make a last effort before returning to his 
regiment. Otto borrows his eldest brother’s 
beautiful Ziind-nadel-gewehr, the needle-gun of 
the campaign of 1866, which, with its peculiar 
cartridge, had been exhibited and explained 
to me during these days of shooting ex- 
cursions. A few hours after he comes back 
white and horror-stricken. In the excitement 
of firing he has neglected some precaution 
or other, in consequence of which the gun in 
going off shatters the stock to pieces. Such 
a pity! and so dangerous too! and what 
seems to be even a worse sin in the eyes of 
the sportsmen, it was a Spiessbock he fired at, 





a young thing just a year old, and always to 
be spared, and Otto in his consternation has 
scarcely noticed where it went, and has let it 
creep away wounded to die, instead of 
tracking and despatching it. A most un- 
sportsmanlike affair, say the brothers. What 
is to be done? The only remedy seems to 
be that the whole of the family should sally 
out next morning to search the woods for the 
miserable little creature. Nero is for once 
an indispensable member of the party, and 











seems to feel his own importance. Dispersing 
ourselves in every direction in the thicket, we 
come upon the object of our quest lying 


which mingle with the notes of a penny|yasping on the ground, with one slender 


trumpet, or some such instrument, lustily | limb broken by the shot. 


It is a pitiful sight, 


blown by a wanderin,, minstrel, wno, far|but a stab behind the horns from Herr v. 
out of sight in the depths of the wood, is} B——’s hunting-knife puts it out of its misery 


making them most inopportunely vocal. Poor|at last, and Otto, again radiant and tri- 
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umphant, bears it home on his shoulders. 
“But,” says his eldest brother, “let us be 
very careful not to mention to any of the 
neighbours that we shoot Spzessbdcke here, for 
we should never hear the last of it.” 

Count E——, the father of the little grand- 
children, is also one of the Whitsun visitors, 
and it is touching to see the children’s fondness 
for him, and in particular his tiny son’s ad- 
miration. He exacts a kind of military 
obedience from the small creature, who stands 
at “attention ” before him, and if asked what 
he intends to be, replies promptly, “ Papa's 
brave Uhlan.” The child’s whole mind seems 
to be set upon this scheme; he talks con- 
tinually of “ when I am big enough to go and 
live in barracks with my papa ;” and when he 
has not got a whip in his hand, or is not riding 
on his rocking-horse, he may generally be 
found scrubbing all his toy steeds with paper 
and sand, which he calls grooming them. 
He is not to be easily frightened, withstands 
all the teasings of his uncles manfully, and 
when -he hears anything quite unbelievable, 
looks you steadfastly in the face with his 
great truthful eyes. Only one talisman 
has power to quell his brave little spirit, and 
this, strange to say, is the name of a certain 
exhibitor of performing monkeys, whose feats 
he had’ been taken to see in Berlin. You 
have only, when he is momentarily rebellious, 
to look out of the window and cry “ Herr 
Broeckmann,”’ and he is quiet directly. 

He is so tender-hearted, too, with all his 
courage. I remember one day when I was 
playing with him how he got me up intoa 
window corner, and pretending to be very 
fierce, and brandishing his little whip, insisted 
in his pretty childish German that I was to 
stand quite still, not work, not read, notdoany- 
thing atall. I pretended to be very unhappy, 
and after standing looking at me very seriously 
for a time, his little heart relented, and 
struggling to drag away my hands from my 
face, ** Not cry,” he said, “I did not mean it 
so. Do you know [confidentially] uncle 
C—— told me the other day that one also 
teases out of love, and I was only teasing you 
out of love.” Poor little things! They go 
every day to visit a small enclosure, which 
lies scarcely five minutes’ walk from from the 
house, in a little wood inthe grounds. Here, 
where the gardener, as soon as the weather 
allows of it, hangs the palings with creepers, 
and groups pots of greenhouse flowers coming 
into bloom, they plant roots, rake the gravel 
smooth with their little rakes, and play un- 
consciously round their mother’s grave. 

The Whitsuntide military leave is over, and 


th enext event is a AMissionsfest, or mission 
festival, at a neighbouring estate. Frau v. 
L , who has made every one happy by a 
flying visit of a few days, in which she accom- 
plished great things —for example, the packing 
everybody off to church on Whit Monday in 
two carriages, bringing the rather refractory 
housekeeper to reason, and arranging a very 
successful dinner to her son’s friends, of 
which some wonderful red soup made of cray- 
fish was an item,—she it is who, taking a strong 
interest in missionary work, arranges that as 
many of the household as possible shall go 
over in the afternoon in question to S——w, 
where two deputations from Berlin are to 
speak in the open air, on a platform erected 
under some trees in the countess’s grounds, 
to an audience gathered from all the country 
round. 

We, too, are there in good time, passing 
innumerable vehicles on the way, all bound 
in the same direction as ourselves. Some of 
these are country waggons adorned with green 
boughs, and full of young women from some 
distant parish, who are being forwarded in 
this wise by their pastor to the Fest. 

Arriving we find open house at S——w. 
Large tables are spread in the hall and in 
every available sitting-room, while the upstair 
rooms are full of people taking off their 
things. Coffee-drinking and cake distribution 
is being carried on vigorously, and the whole 
company, which is mainly a rustic one, and 
consists in a great measure of the pastors of 
the neighbourhood with their families, seems 
to be enjoying to the full both the viands, 
and the unwonted pleasure of being waited 
upon by young counts and countesses, who 
are perfectly unwearied in their endeavours 
to make every one happy and at his ease. 

After due time has been devoted to refresh- 
ments we walk about the garden, and 
presently assemble under the trees for the 
meeting. Scarcely, however, have we secured 
chairs, and listened to a few introductory 
words from the platform, when down comes 
the rain heavily, and we all hurriedly make 
for the church, which is close at hand, but, 
unfortunately, too small to hold nearly all the 
multitude assembled. Chairs are brought in, 
and weareallpackedas tightly as possibie, most 
of us standing ; but there is still a crowd of 
disappointed ones outstde who cannot get 
within earshot, and who have travelled prob- 
ably long distances to enjoy this rare oppor- 
tunity. ‘The good Wengermann,” as I hear 
him called, the head of the Berlin mission to 
China, and pastor Diisselhoff, an earnest and 








evangelical preacher, now give long addresses, 
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or rather missionary sermons, both excellent 
and heartfelt, and of a kind which I fear are 
not very general as yet in Pomerania. The 
dark little church, with its strange paintings 
in panels almost effaced by time, is full of 
eager listening faces, among which are con- 
spicuous the swarthy features and striking 
headgear of the Weizdckel women, who must 
have come from far, as none of them live in 
this neighbourhood. 

On leaving the church we find another 
collation laid out in the hospitable halls ; 
there seems really no end to the good cheer, 
nor to the amiability of the hostesses, who 
are much amused at my comparative 
ignorance of their dainties, and want me to 
try (xur probiren) all manner of to me doubt- 
ful commodities. All the pastor families 
seem by this time to have found one another 
out, and being quite at ease by this time, have 
got into loud converse ; the noise becomes 
rather overpowering, and it is time to take 
leave. 

The following day brings a meeting in the 
woods with the neighbouring families, which 
had been arranged at the recent dinner party. 
Each is to bring, as in England, his share 
of provisions, and this they call a “land 
party.” Herr v. H—— had already made 
many facetious observations on the liabilities 
of this Pomeranian Picnic Company, Limited. 
One gentleman was to bring his hat full of 
oranges, another was doomed to cart hay for 
all the animals, while the owner of ‘“*B——” 
was to furnish some of the admirable cray-fish 
from his lake. But coffee and cake having 
been decided to be more useful commodities 
upon the whole on such an occasion than 
cray-fish, we start in a carriage laden with 
them, after having been kept waiting for 
some time while our cake was in process of 
baking. On our way we meet a servant in 
scarlet livery, who tells us to our dismay that 
“the Herr schaften are all there and waiting 
for us;” and in truth, on turning from the 
brick-field into the woods we find everybody 
arrived and established in an open glade, the 
horses taken out, the children playing round 
a large tree in the middle, and ladies and 
gentlemen sitting on shawls and rugs in 
the shade, and beginning to drink “ bowle” 
in default of coffee. Whilst Warmbier is 
warming it up again we walk about the forest, 
but no sooner are we prepared to enjoy it, 
when down comes the rain just as it did 
yesterday at the missionary meeting. There 
is no help for it, and as there does not seem 
a chance of the weather clearing, we drink 
up some cups of coffee precipitately while 








the horses are being hurriedly put in again, 
and after a small accident with the unruly 
horses, in which the pole of the carriage 
breaks, we start for home, maimed as we are, 
exchanging jokes with the four-in-hand behind 
about this much-talked-of “land party,” which 
has thus been turned into a “ water party.” 

Soon after this we spend another pleasant 
afternoon at S——w, whither we are invited 
ostensibly to play croquet, which seems to 
have taken root in the land since my last 
visit to Pommern, when I only heard of it as 
a rarity introduced by Count Bismarck at 
Varzin. Our game is an interrupted one; 
first because one of the young counts, who 
is devoted to agriculture, is called off to drive 
a bargain with a dealer about some potatoes; 
then a fractious bull is being sent off to the 
railway station, and there is such a difficulty 
in getting it out of the stall at all that all the 
gentlemen leave the game to help, and even- 
tually all the ladies to look on from a safe 
distance. This is such a much more exciting 
interest than the game, that by the time the 
animal is fairly under way, having first 
floundered about the yard as well as it could 
with one leg chained to its horn bellowing 
with rage, and then nearly run down two or 
three unlucky people in the village street, we 
do not know whose turn it is, or where our 
balls have been sent, and so give up and go 
into the house, where supper awaits us, and 
the favourite summer dish of thick sour milk 
is very refreshing. Afterwards we admire 
some very clever wood carvings done by the 
eldest son, who has also a large collection of 
hunting trophies fastened to the walls of his 
sitting-room, and bids me observe that these 
antlers, belonging to deer which have lived 
principally in the open, grow more spread 
out sideways than those upon his neighbour's 
wooded estate, which are compressed and 
forced backward, as he thinks, by continual 
pushing through the branches. I must not 
forget to mention that in going round the 
churchyard here we came upon a grave with 
an English inscription. I learnt that it was 
that of a poor girl who had been governess 
in one of the Polish provinces, where she 
was treated very badly, and fell ill, I think, 
of fever. The pastor here, a good Caristian 
man, heard of it, and although he knew 
nothing of her, went and fetched her home 
to his own house, where she died. 

The gardener at “ B ” is now very busy 
arranging his domain forthe summer. All the 
tall, short, straggling, and bushy plants in the 
greenhouses are brought out and built up in 
compact rounded masses against the front of 
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the house between the windows. The white 
painted garden tables, chairs, and benches all 
come out of their durance vile in the lumber- 
room, and are grouped with judgment in the 
favourite p/itze for drinking coffee, reading, 
meditating, or what not. At one of these 
*‘ places” there is an echo, which, when you 
ask “ Wie heisst der SBiirgermetster von 
Wesel ?” replies “ Zse/” very distinctly. The 
front grass-plat has come up beyond expec- 
tation, and all over it an evil weed called 
Hederich, a kind of wild mustard, or charlock, 
which I seeing suddenly so fine and flourish- 
ing, imagined to have been planted to fill up 
gaps in the grass, and bring down upon myself 
much ridicule ; but one who is unaccustomed 
to it can scarcely realize the swiftness with 
which everything springs up after the long- 
delayed rain. Little roses, syringa, and lilac 
are blowing in the bushy parterres behind the 
house,—- 


‘* And still they sing, the nightingales !”” 


A deer steals in upon the lawn one after- 


noon, but Nero wickedly gives chase, and 
In the twilight) 


frightens it away directly. 
you may even chance to see in the meadow 
beyond, as you skirt it behind the trees, a 
tiny fawn by the side of its mother; but as 
you come nearer you feel inclined to dis- 
believe the evidence of your senses, for it has 


vanished in some marvellous way, and she is 


feeding alone. You may walk round search- 


ing every bush and patch of long grass and | 
fern, but you cannot discover where she has| 


hidden it, and conclude at length that you 
must have been mistaken. 
after, when you pass by on your way home, 
there it is again ! 


The men-servants spear fish by torchlight | B. 


Half an hour} 


on the lake, and there is splendid bathing 
now in the clear water under the wooded 
bank, while the wild ducks swim round and 
round you wonderingly. The great wool fair 
at Berlin is drawing near, one of the most 
important events of the year to the Pomera- 
nian sheep-owner, the chief value of whose 
small breed of sheep lies in their fleeces. 
Wool becomes accordingly the staple of the 
conversation, and the first question any new 
arrival is greeted with is sure to be, “‘ Have 
you sold your wool yet?” or “ Do you know 
if So-and-so has got rid of his?” After 
which come still more interesting inquiries 
about the comparative bids made by the 
Jews, who come round to buy the whole 
yield of each estate before it is sheared 
their offers being evidently the ground of a 
|noble rivalry. They go to great expense in 
this neighbourhood in preparing the wool for 
the market, and where there are no lakes 
upon the estates, have curious contrivances 
|with raised tanks for washing. The price of 
‘wool as given in the newspaper is noted every 
day with the keenest attention, “ but,” as they 
say, ‘it is England, after all, which rules the 
market; it all depends upon how wool is 
selling in London.” 

Every family seems now to be occupied 
with schemes of travel. Some are leaving 
home in search of health, some in search of 
pleasure ; and the weighty matter of the wool 
settled gives the signal for departure. Herr 
v. B—— leaves for Teplitz to complete 
his cure by the use of the waters, and his 
sister and I find ourselves one beautiful day 
|in the middle of June in a railway carriage 
on the old well-known route to Hinter 
| Pommern. 





CARROW. 





THE SONG-BIRD. 


** L’oiseau posé sur des rameaux tout fréles 


THE song-bird singeth on the bough, 
His song is never sad ; 
The bough is frail, the wind is high, 
And yet his song is glad,— 
He knoweth he hath wings. 
That carol riseth higher yet 
When morning turneth night to day, | 
And still some notes when passing clouds | 
Obscure the heavenly ray,— | 
He knoweth he hath wings. 
IX. 


chante pourtant sachant qu'il a des ailes.”’ 


O Thou whose voice the spirits hear, 
Speak to our souls in doubt or fear, 
And tell us we have wings ; 


Bid every dark misgiving cease, 
And all be confidence and peace,— 
Oh tell us we have wings. 


A, M, JEAFFRESON. 












































| picture gallery. The picture gallery was! My subject, then, is‘'Heaven. The very 


HEAVEN. 





HEAVEN. 


I REMEMBER in the early days of exhibitions, |the most of the glimpses that are vouchsafed 
being admitted to a private view of an un- ito us, and try to sketch “the better country ” 
finished building erected for such a purpose, |as regards the few broad features of its 


and by a sort of instinct hastening towards the | position which the Bible has made plain. 


closed, but over the partition I could see/word is vague. We may mean by it the inter- 
some of the paintings, rich in form and colour ; mediate state or the eternal state,—that on 
and half draped though they were, they shed | which we enter at death, or that on which we 
on me such a light and such a loveliness as|enter at the resurrection. I shall use it 
filled with exquisite delight for that time of|chiefly in the former sense, the sense in 
dim beholding, and with intense longing for| which it comes so sweetly to voyagers who, 
the day of clear revealing. I think it is much | crossing a stormy ocean, say with one, “ Read 
the same with Bible views of heaven. We/ to me ofglory ; ” or to sufferers who, sorrowing 
come to the gallery to find it closed, to the|in a vale of tears, say with another, “ Talk to 
gate of the city to find it locked. “We|me of heaven.” 

know in part ;.” and the known bears but a ¥. 

very small proportion to the unknown, but} Zhat we enter a state of blessedness at 
here and there a door has been opened in| once, and that that state is heaven, appears 
heaven, and we are allowed to look in and|on the surface of the Scriptures. “To-day” 
see a little, a very little, of the brightness yet |‘‘in paradise” was whispered to the dying 
to be revealed and realized ; at this point and | thief, and paradise is bliss, and paradise is 
at that the city walls are pierced, and through} heaven. You cannot read the Revelation of 
the chinks in the masonry we can catch the; St. John, with its trees and flowers, its rivers 
sights and sounds of gold and pearl and jand fruits, its sorrowless city, its nightless day, 
palace, of palm and harp and harper; andjand doubt the one; you cannot read the 
the little that we see and hear sets us first at | epistles of Paul (2 Cor. xii. 2—4), his visions 
rest, at perfect rest, about those that are there, | and revelations in a world which he calls 
and next makes us eager, intensely eager, to| variously by this twofold name, and doubt 
join them and be there too. | the other. 

What Kepler said astronomically of the! Does any say that the dying thief had a 
stars in the sky, “The Bible is given to teach us| dispensation from Jesus which brought him 
how to go to heaven, not how the heavens there sooner than other saints? It would be 
go,’ we may say theologically about heaven | strange if he had. A robber just converted 
itself. The Book is put into our hands not} was the last man to escape the fires of pur- 
so much to open the mystery of the past as|gatory, if they burn at all. Nor is there a 
to manifest the duties of the present. It is| hint that there was any exception made in his 
a chart for the voyage, not a map of the | favour. 
country whither we would go. As to the, Does any one point us to the spirits in 
journey, a wayfaring man, though a fool, need prison, and say this prison was the limbus 
not err therein. As to the journey’s end,| fatrum? We demur to any such descrip- 
a wise man, deeply read in all literature and |tion ; it is definitely declared to have been 
all knowledge, may easily mislead and be |the’prison of sinners, not of saints. Abraham, 
misled. In this matter, to “ intermeddle with | Moses, and Elias are all found in the pos- 
all knowledge” is to be “ wise above what is | session of happiness ; nor is there any reason 
written ;” and to decline to dogmatise is the |to doubt that the rest of the saints of old 
part of true humility, and of true theology |had the same joy. 
also. Let any tempted to do otherwise re-| Are we referred to 1 Cor. iii., 13th verse, 
member the sound caution, “In such subjects|and to the fire that shall try every man’s 
he who would speak wisely must speak in- | work ? we answer that it is “the day ”—the 
definitely.” iday of the Lord—the day of judgment, not 

Yet while ignorant, very ignorant, and |the time of death and the period of waiting 
bound to keep within the limits our small | that is said to be “revealed by fire.” 
reason and God’s slight revelations prescribe,! Besides, the dying thief is not a solitary 





















it is only fair and right that we should make instance of immediate admission to glory. 
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“The beggar (Lazarus) died, and was carried 
by the angels to Abraham’s bosom” without 
an instant’s interval ; and Paul was confident 
that when “absent from the body” he (and 
we too, for he speaks in the plural number, 
and predicates it of all Christians) should be 
‘‘ present with the Lord.” A more immediate 
entrance and a happier place language could 
not indicate ;—none more immediate, for the 
one scene opens simultaneously with the 
closing of the other; none happier, for the 
change renders the “absent” “ present,’”’— 
present with Him in whose “ presence is ful- 
ness of joy, and at whose right hand are plea- 
sures for evermore.” 

The only purgatory I expect is that of His 
glance, whose eyes are as a flame of fire, and 
whose love may be hoped to melt all the cold- 
ness left—and there is much,—and to burn 
out all the corruption still continuing after 
the soul passes away. The Refiner is also the 
Redeemer, and with no fear, but every hope,— 

** A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 
On ‘ His’ kind arms I fall.” 

Some of the passages quoted above dispel 
the doubts of others as to the évtelligence of 
the blessed dead, and enable us to assert 
that the intermediate state is— 

II. 

A state of consciousness. Even in the Old 
Testament there were hopes of this. 

“We read of the fathers, ‘They are gone 
into peace ; they abide ‘ under the shadow of 
the Almighty,’ who is the dwelling-place of 
His people ‘through all generations ; they 
remain in His secret chamber (the holy of 
holies); they dwell in His tabernacle, or 
‘stand in His pavilion,’ and are there ‘ the 
expectants of Jehovah,’ continually watching 
the movements of His hand.” * 

The story of Saul and Samuel and the 
witch of Endor implies a belief in that dark 
day in the continued consciousness of the 
dead; and the poem of Isaiah about the 
coming of the king—the great king Nebu- 
chadnezzar—to join monarchs previously 
passed to the world below, at least confirms 
the conviction that Israel held firmly the truth 
that the separation of soul and body involves 
no cessation of consciousness ; while the ex- 
pression about the righteous departed (Isa. 
lvii. 2), “He shall enter into peace, they 
shall rest in their beds, each one walking in 
his uprightness,” just conveys the mingled 
notion of a state of tranquillity and activity 
which from first to last God seems to want us 
to cherish, a state in which “ walking ” is con- 
sistent with “rest.” No doubt, to give any 


idea of Old Testament theology on the sub- 
ject, side by side with these passages we 
ought to place those which speak of there 
being no work nor device in the grave. No 
doubt the saints of old had their morbid mo- 
ments, and in them they despaired of every- 
thing in the life that now is, and in that which 
is to come. But these moods hardly repre- 
sent them ; at all events, brighter hours super- 
vened, and as the ages advanced the morning 
drew on, and with it hope prevailed above 
fear, so that when Jesus came the doubts 

were for the most part dispelled. Sadduceeism 

was vot the orthodoxy of the day. The story 

of Dives was not told toa generation that had 

no faith in conscious existence in the invisible 

world. The tenor of the gospel narratives 

implies the very opposite. 

To turn from Jewish to Christian opinion 
is to turn from dawn to daylight. Should we 
be told that the first martyr “ fell asleep,” 
and that departed disciples are said to “sleep 
in Jesus,” we should reply, Yes, but Stephen 
asked Jesus to “receive his sfirit,” which 
implied that he believed it wouid have an 
existence separate from the body; as is im- 
plied also in Heb. xii. 23, “The sfirits of 
just men made perfect ;” and in 2 Pet. i. 14, 
‘“‘T must put off this tabernacle,”—an impos- 
sibility if there could be no separation. If 
we go to sleep, I hope it will be allowed at 
least that we may dream. But “sleep” is 
but a figure of speech, most natural, most 
appropriate, most soothing, but most evi- 
dently not to be pressed to parallel in all 
particulars. 

Moses had slept this sleep (albeit his couch 
was the ‘everlasting arms), yet he was wide 
awake on the mount of transfiguration,.as 
much so as Elias; and apparently as well 
off* as that translated one. This narrative 
and the teaching about the semp/e—the house 
not made with hands which we have, when 
the tabernacle, the temporary tent, is taken 
down, makes it possible that some vehicle of 
the spirit is vouchsafed even in the inter- 
mediate state perhaps, as Alford hints. But 
in any case, “ whether we wake or sleep, qe 
live.” Godis “the God of the Ziving.” “We 
all Zive to Him.” i ; 
The indirect evidence for consciousness in 
the intermediate state is very clear and strong. 
Paul was in a strait whether to wish to be 
there or to be here. Had going thither 
implied cessation of thought he would not 
* It is possible, however, that Moses was raised by 


God soon after he was buried by Him ; this is thought 
to be the more probable, as it would account for the 





* “Saturday Evening,” by Isaac Taylor. 


straggle between Satan and Michael over his body, 
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have been in the strait at all. “To depart 
and be with Christ was to him far better.” 
What, lying down and doing nothing, and 
knowing nothing, better than the glorious 
work of preaching? Paul was not the man 
to think that. “To abide in the flesh” 
would have been preferable every way on the 
supposition that death is the interruption of 
consciousness. 


III. 


Heaven is a state of communion ;— 

(1) Of communion with God our Saviour. 
For “all live unto Him ;” “we die unto THE 
Lorp.” To be “absent from the body” is 
to be “‘ present with” Him. Whose presence 
could be so profitable? He has many things 
to say to us, but we cannot bear them now; 
and though were our minds more open to 
the divine approaches, He, the Spirit of truth 
who is come, would guide us more fully 
into all the truth, yet it may be that the 
avenues of approach are clogged by the con- 
stant oppression of the senses, and of circum- 
stances more akin to our bodily organization 
(or disorganization rather—for it with us is 
fallen) than to the advancement of pure 
mental and moral impressions. But when 
the body is done with the spirit may be more 
ready to receive such instructions as the 
Great Teacher can give. “ It is reasonable to 
believe,” with Isaac Taylor, “that the state 
after death will be one of advancement in re- 
lation to the sensible, or rather, unambiguous 
perception of the Divine Being ;” and without 
going so far as to say with him that, 
“quiescent in regard to what moves it to 
wonder and tears, and nakedly sensitive to 
the moral quality of what it beholds,” human 
nature, “ reduced to its most simple element,” 
may “then exist in one mood only,—that of 
an intense consciousness of its own moral 
condition,”—certainly it may have much, 
very much to learn in a separate which it 
could not or would not learn in a sensuous 
state. All, and more than all that Galilee 
was to Peter and John, and that Arabia was 
to Paul, this “ upper school,” where, withdrawn 
from the body and from the world, we shall 
be closeted with the Great Teacher, may be 
to us. Yet perhaps that word closeted is 
inappropriate, tor— 

(2) We “believe in the communion of 
saints”—not in communications from them 
or to them from earth, but in restoration to 
them when we leave it. ‘‘ The doctrine is 
involved,” says Dr. Beaumont, “ in the lan- 
guage of David on the death of his infant 


Lazarus, in the consolation which our Saviour 
gives to the penitent sinner on the cross,” 
and in several other passages. 

Yes, we shall— 


‘*Join our friends above 
That have obtained the prize ;’ 


’ 


and next to the joy of meeting Him is the 
joy of mingling with them. What old fellow- 
ships shall we revive, and talk over scenes 
most familiar and most dear! What new 
friendships shall we form, and gain informa- 
tion from eye-witnesses of events, like the 
revival of the eighteenth century, the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth, the Pentecost of the 
first! Nor shall we be debarred, I firmly 
believe, from more endearing converse with 
some more dear. The affection God has 
created is a gift which He would not will- 
ingly let die. No; love zs stronger than 
death, and deeper than thegrave. It will exist, 
but purified and spiritualized. Our hearts 
are forbidden to hanker after marrying and 
giving in marriage. The only bridal beyond 
the grave is the bridal of the Lamb. 

I fear some are looking (it is in vain) for 
a repetition of earthly relationships in heaven. 
They forget that it is God’s heaven, and that 
its chief glory is God himself. 

The silence of Scripture imposes another 
caution or two. It is nowhere represented 
as a state much connected with this world. 
The saints are not represented as cognizant 
of us, or praying for us, or working for us. 
‘Tt is remarkable to notice,” said Dr. Binney 
once in our hearing, “ how differently Jesus 
and Paul look upon death in reference to 
their converts. Christ felt it better—an ex- 
pedient thing—for Him to go away; and 
naturally, because He could do more absent 
in heaven than even present on earth. Paul 
felt the very opposite: ‘ to abide in the flesh 
is more needful for you,’ he says ; which he 
could hardly have felt had he believed that 


by prayers and in other ways. Again, Paul, 
who so often asked the prayers of the least 
of living saints, is never found asking the 
prayers of the greatest of those that were 
dead.” 

No: of their happiness and progress, we 
have comforting assurance, but of their in- 
tercourse with us or intervention for us—not 
one word. 

Have they, then, nothing to do, it may be 
asked. Much doubtless of which we know 
nothing; but one occupation we can con- 
jecture, and that is—being occupied with 





child, in the parable of the rich man and 


Christ or with God. Here there is often too 





after his departure he might still help them |/@ 
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much activityand too little contemplation ; that 
may be the staple of the piety of the inter- 
mediate state, tending more than anything to 
prepare us for the more social. and more mis- 
sionary state which may burst upon our souls 
at ‘the manifestation of the sons of God.” 

But though we believe neither in a Maho- 
metan paradise, nor in a heaven such as 
Moore seemed to sigh for—viz., earth over 
again without its troubles,—yet we do “ be- 
lieve in the communion of saints;” and 
even the communion of saints does not ex- 
haust our fellowships. ‘ We are come— 

(3) Unto an innumerable company of angels,” 
says the Epistle to the Hebrews, and many 
another treatise ; and last of all and most of 
all, the “ Apocalypse of St. John the Theolo- 
gian” gives token of such added associations. 
I often wish for the mind of Milton to image 
forth the possibilities of pleasure we may 
derive from sweet converse with these sinless 
beings, clusters upon clusters and clouds upon 
clouds of whom may wing their flight about 
us in every direction, with communications 
for us as new as they will be glorious, and 
affections as strange as they will be supernal. 
Their white wings are not allowed to inter- 
vene now, lest they should darken the Sun; 
but then, it seems, we being as near to Him 
as they, there will be no longer need of our 
exclusion from their society or danger of 
their admission to ours. But we must rein 
in our fancy, lest it should carry us farther 
than the word of God warrants; and so with 
this glimpse at the vista all filled with the 
light of the Lord, in which alone we see the 
lesser stars of seraphs and of saints, we pass 
on to speak of heaven as a state— 


IV. 


Of Happiness. And here the teeming 
evidence bewilders the mind and allures the 
heart. Beside the three fountains that com- 
munion opens are other springs of joy. Even 
the soaring intellect of the great apostle could 
only speak of it as an “ exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory,” and his thought 
staggers under that weight. The things that 
must be suffered ere we enter upon it are 
“not to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed.” What he saw when ad. 
mitted for once among the celestials was 
evidently a sight so glorious that his bodily 
powers were suspended during the vision, 
and that had it been lawful it would scarcely 
have been possible for “ man to utter.” The 
glory and beauty, the radiance and rapture of 
the scenes, transcended all human thought. 


door was opened in heaven, and as he looked 
in we are permitted to look in after him; 
and although it be difficult to disentangle 
figure from fact in the marvellous series of 
visions made to pass before him, and also 
hazardous always to decide which is descrip- 
tive of heaven and which is history or pro- 
phecy of events on earth, yet on the whole 
the impression is left on the mind of scenes so 
gorgeous that did they not represent spiritual 
realities, and need to be translated into lan- 
guage suitable thereto, we should be dazzled 
as well as delighted by the things in store for 
us. How much of the inheritance is ready 
for occupation and how much reserved for 
the resurrection I am not prepared to say; 
but enough is clear that to the dying saint we 
may say, “ Depart, Christian soul,” “thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years,” yea, for 
eternity; enter upon a state of bliss where 
there shall be no night, and no sea, and no 
more sorrow nor crying, neither any more 
pain. Thou art bidden to a danguet,—the 
very name implies society, abundance, de- 
light. Thou art invited to dwell in a paradise, 
—a princely park, whose glades and lawns 
must be lovely, for they are made by the 
Maker of this beautiful world, and specially 
prepared, and by our Saviour, not as a place 
for all sinners, but for those “called to be 
saints.” The surroundings will add to the 
society to make that world what Daniel 
called “a land of delight.”* 

Perhaps the most certain thing about heaven 
is also the most difficult to realize or defi- 
nitely to conceive, and that is that it will be— 


Vi 


A state of Holiness. We are come, says 
Paul, “unto the spirits of just men made 
perfect.” We cannot doubt it, do not doubt 
it for a moment, though it is staggering to 
think how very imperfect many—nay, most 
Christiaus are as they leave this world. It 
would be hazardous almost to venture an 
opinion as to How /hat “perfecting of the 
saints” is brought about. “The being de- 
livered from the burden of the flesh” will 
be something ; but we must not make too 
much of that, lest we fall into the error of 
the Gnostics, who believed in the incurable 
evil of matter. The being rid of the assaults 
of evil men and the allurements of an evil 
world, and the cessation of the temptations 
of Satan and his angels, much more direct 
and frequent and fatal perhaps than we com- 
monly think, will be more. But I incline to 


* Dan. xi. 41 (margin) 





John saw more, and said more. For him a 
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give the chief power over the spirit to the 
presence of Fesus. It is that will work the 
change in the souls of those who are alive 
and remain unto the coming of the Lord. 
‘We shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is,”—a passage which proves 
two things, the suddenness of the spiritual 
change (and if Jesus’s coming can produce 
it in some, going to Jesus may produce it in 
others), and His presence the cause of it ; 
as faith in Jesus works the first transforma- 
tion of the soul, so the sight of Him, it 
seems, will work a second. If so for the 
living, so it may be also for the dying, of 
whom, perhaps, it is said, in exact parallel to 
this passage, “ They shall see His face, and 
‘as if it were the consequence of that open, 
that beatific vision] His name shall be in 
their foreheads.” I do not quote passages 
like “There shall in no wise enter into it 
any thing that defileth,” because they would 
be premature; they do wot apply to the 
separate state; but enough is conveyed to 
us concerning it to lead us to believe that 
the activity of sin will cease, albeit growth in 





grace will still be needed and may still be 
looked for. For that heaven is a state of) 


to come. If there be this indication of pro- 
gress in space (so to speak), the indications 
of progress in time are still more clear. 
Just as earth will give place to heaven, so 
will the intermediate to the immortal state ; 
and as the millennium with its kings and its 
kingdoms will succeed and surpass the pre- 
sent state of the departed, so will that give 
place to the bliss of the bridal and the bless- 
ings of eternity beyond ; and who shall say 
how many more stages there may be in that, 
in each of which the glory shall be as nothing 
by reason of the glory that excelleth? Have 
high hopes, Christians, high hopes, for “in 
the ages to come,” as though He had done 
nothing in this age, and as though your 
present bore no proportion to your future, 
“in the ages to come God will” show the 
exceeding “riches of His grace [what must 


‘they be !} in His kindness towards us through 
‘Christ Jesus.” 


Yes, have high hopes; you 
cannot have too high. He is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask 
or think. Like the queen of Sheba, when 
we see our Solomon, and the sitting of His ser- 
vants, and the attendance of His ministers, 
and their apparel, there may well be no more 








perfectness is not inconsistent of course with | spirit in us; and when we are able to look 
its being— Him in the face we shall be ready with her 
VI ito say to the King,* “It was a true report 

: ‘which I heard in mine own land of thine 

A state of progress. No, a hedge TOS€ | acts, and thy wisdom: Howbeit I believed 
may be perfect of its kind, yet may be! not their words until I came, and mine eyes 
capable of being cultured some day into a had seen it: and, behold, the one half of the 
lovelier flower, and so with the character of! preatness of thy wisdom was not told me: 
the departed ; so with their condition also. | for Thou exceedest the fame that I heard. 
An aged woman used to say she had two! Happy are thy men, and happy are these thy 
heavens, one here, the other hereafter ; and | servants, which stand continually before thee, 
blessed are they who have these two. But| and hear thy wisdom. Blessed be the Lord 
Paul was richer than they, for he had three | thy God, which delighted in thee to set thee 
heavens, and in his ecstasy was exalted to| on His throne, to be king for the Lord thy 
the ‘hird. We would not make too much) God: because thy God loved Israel, to esta- 
of this, but neither let us make too little of| plish thee for ever, therefore made He thee 


it. It is a hint dropped by the way, which | king over them, to do judgment and justice.” 
may lead us to live diligently, to die cheer- | J. B. FIGGIS, A.M. 


fully, believing that there will be height upon | 
height of holy, happy progress in the world | 


* 2 Chron. ix., 5—8. 
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WORKING ME 


PART 


“Doers that boy disturb you, ma’am?” re- 
peated my landlady as I stood looking at 
Mrs. Dale’s little boy, who, perched as usual 
on the gate, was shouting at the top of his 
voice.* 

“Well,” I replied, laughing, “I believe I 
am getting used to his noise ; what a voice 
the child has !” 

“Ves, ma’am; and I expect he'll be a 
handful for his mother as he grows up, he’s 
a perfect little limb already.” 

‘* She appears to have taught her children 
obedience at all events, young as they are, 
and that will lessen her trouble in the future,” 
was my reply. 

“T know she has, ma’am,” was the reply. 
“ Mrs. Dale’s another of the industrious ones ; 
she’s got more health and spirits than poor 
Mrs. Moss, and she’s a great deal better 
manager than Mrs. Brett.” 

Thoughts fly quickly, and I had began to) 
decide in my own mind that in Mrs. Dale I| 
had at last discovered a perfect specimen of| 
a working man’s wife. I asked ‘“ What is| 
her husband? he must have good wages, to | 
enable her to dress herself and her children | 
so well.” 

“‘ He’s head clerk to a coal merchant, and | 
I believe his wages is two pound a week,’ | 
said my landlady ; “he’s a very respectable 
steady man, and when they came here | 
first about five years ago he hadn’t so much 
as that; but Mrs. Dale’s got a faculty,ma’am, 
she kept her house and herself and her 
children just as nice as she does now, and 
when her third child was born, Dale’s master 
raised his wages to the two pound ; but 
somehow she isn’t like one of us, she never 
visits her neighbours, so we none of us go 
near her.” 

“‘ How strange!” I replied; “ what can be 
the reason?” 

“ Well, ma’am, it wasn’t so at first ; we was 
all friendly and sociable together, and I’m 
sure when her eldest boy—he’s seven years 
old now—broke both his legs, we did all we 
could to help her.” 

“Broke both his legs! how did that 
happen ?” I asked in surprise. 

“Through evil companions, ma’am, That 
boy Gibson was at the bottom of it. There’s 


* See page 337. 
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VI. 
a large timber yard just at this end of the 
town, and the master of it sends lots by rail- 
way, so it’s carried to a siding near the lines 
and piled up. On Sunday there are no trains 
from this station, ma’am, as you know, but 
the children can get from a field to the place 
where the timber lies, although the station is 


all locked up. One Sunday afternoon Mrs. 


Dale sent the boy and his little sister to the 
Sunday school, and they met Gibson and 
several of those idle boys at the cottages 
down the street, and these bad children 
enticed the two almost babies to go with 
them to the timber place ; Georgy Dale was 
only five, and while he was trying to jump 
off the piles of timber like the big boys, one 
of the planks slipped and threw him down, 
and then fell across his legs and broke them 


| both.” 


“What a terrible accident!” I said; “I 
wonder the child was not lamed for life.” 

‘“‘ He would have been, the doctor said, if 
he’d been older, but being so young the bones 
were soft, and they joined easy like. I shan’t 
never forget that day when some men brought 
the boy home. Those bad children were 
frightened out of their wits, and they rushed 
screaming to the nearest houses, and saying 
that the timbers had killed Georgy Dale. No 


wonder they thought he was dead, for he lay 
| quite white and faint in the men’s arms. I 


believe this has made us all keep more away 
from the Gibsons and their neighbours ever 
since.” 

“But it need not keep you away from Mrs. 
Dale.” 

“Oh no, ma’am, it isn’t that, and I’m sure 
we all want to be sociable and friendly, it’s 
she keeps us at a distance; we speak civil to 
each other when we meets, and we can’t help 
thinking it’s pride.” 

“Pride! what of?” I exclaimed; “her 
husband is only a working man, as your 
husband, and Brett, and Moss, and others 
are. Don’t you think it may be fancy on your 
part?” 

“Well, ma’am, money makes people proud 
often now, doesn’t it? and about two years 
ago the Dales had a legacy left them, and 
they’ve held their heads above us ever since. 
They bought new furniture and lots of nice 
clothes, but I’ll own they are just as industrious 
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as ever, and all the clothes and furniture is 
good and neat, and Mrs. Dale never buys 
finery for herself or her children ; yet some- 
how they keeps themselves to themselves, and 
we never interferes with them.” 

‘“‘ Then it appears to me, Mrs. Bowles, that 
they are not spending this legacy in taking a 
larger house and living in a grand style till it 
is all gone, so no doubt they have put it away 
safely, and still find the two pounds a week 
enough for their expenses.” 

“It may be so, ma’am, and I’m sure I 
should be the first to speak well of them for 
doing so, but they needn’t be proud about it, 
the money doesn’t make them better than 
their neighbours.” Of course I agreed to 
this self-evident proposition, although I knew 
how completely opposed to it are the customs 
of this money-worshipping age, and as my 
landlady at this moment was called away, I 
was left to reflect on this new and not very 
pleasant feature in the residents of St. Mark’s 
Street. 

It formed another proof of the weakness of 
human nature, and showed how often the 
acquisition of money sowed the seeds of 
discord in a community, and aroused the 
slumbering embers of jealousy or pride. 

No doubt the latter feeling had filled the 
heart of Mrs. Dale at being made so suddenly 
superior to her neighbours in the eyes of the 
world by this legacy, the amount of which 
was not known to them. And I could see in 
my landlady’s talk, a slight savouring of 
jealousy of her neighbour’s good fortune, of 
which, however, she was evidently ashamed. I 
have reason to believe that my suggestion did 
good, for I saw Mrs. Dale and my landlady 
talking pleasantly together at the garden gate 
a few days afterwards, and I judged rightly 
that her example would carry weight among 
those who loved and respected her as an old 
inhabitant and a truly kind neighbour. 

A few doors higher up in St. Mark’s Street, 
and on the same side of the way as the 
cottage in which I lodged, the parlour of the 
house had been turned into a little shop. 
In the window appeared needles, cottons, 
envelopes, paper, pens, ink, and bottles con- 
taining attractive-looking, but perhaps not 
quite wholesome sweets. Within were shelves 
and drawers, containing bread, butter, tea, 
sugar, bacon, eggs, flour,—indeed, every requi- 
site for supplying a poor man’s table, perhaps 
not of the very best quality, but at a price to 
suit his pocket. 

At all events, I can testify that some of 
Mrs. Green’s articles were exceptionally good, 
for more than once Mrs. Bowles has procured 








some for me when required in a hurry and 
she had not time to go to a larger shop at a 
distance. 

In fact, Mrs. Green’s repository was very 
convenient for stamps, new-laid eggs, paper, 
envelopes, and other useful articles, which 
could not be obtained nearer than a ten 
minutes’ walk. 

Mrs. Green also had a lodger, a young 
man of nineteen, who acted as groom and 
general servant in a family residing a short 
distance from St. Mark’s Street. 

I have still in my memory the first time I 
saw the house in which this family resided. 
At a little distance behind Mrs. Bowles’ 
cottage the railway crossed a country lane 
and passed along a viaduct at a great height. 
One sunny morning in the spring I started to 
explore this country lane, which on the 
opposite side of the railway arch from 
St. Mark’s Street was bordered by corn-fields 
and pasture lands, with here and there a 
picturesque farmhouse. 

On this spring morning I stood for a 
moment to examine the arch before passing 
through it. On the left of me the ground 
rose almost suddenly to the height of the 
viaduct, and then formed a level surface, upon 
which stood the station. I observed that not 
only had this steep waste ground been culti- 
vated to produce flowers and vegetables, but 
that ivy and other creeping plants had been 
trained over the upper part of the arch, so 
that it formed a kind of picturesque entrance 
through which the traveller passed to a lovely 
stretch of hill and dale beyond. 

I believe that this appearance of foliage 

instead of the blackened bricks of the arch 
owed its existence to the industry of some of 
the railway officials, who worked at it and on 
the steep waste ground in their hours of 
leisure. At all events, I passed under it with 
pleasure, and then for the first time noticed at 
a short distance from the viaduct a house, so 
concealed by its great height that not even 
the chimneys could be seen from the back 
windows of St. Mark’s Street. 
The side of the viaduct sloped down to the 
end of each garden ; some of these gardens, 
my landlady’s among others, were of a good 
length, but towards the top of the street 
the line curved, and the gardens were very 
restricted in size. 

One morning while in Mrs. Bowles’ back 
parlour, I saw, to my surprise, the postman 
crossing the line with his letters, and pointed 
him out to my landlady. 

“Oh yes, ma’am, he’s all right, he often 








goes that way; if you look you'll see a sloping 
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path through the grass on the side of the 
viaduct, and he goes up there and over the 
line to save time when there’s any letters for 
the Woodlands: he lives in one of the 
cottages at the top of this street, and it 
saves him walking through the arch.” 

“And what house is the Woodlands?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, that one just the other side of the 
line ; if you look, ma’am, you can see the 
smoke from the chimneys. Mr. Perry and 
his family lives there; I’ve heard it’s un- 
healthy, and it lays very low, but there isn’t 
a prettier place anywhere.” 

This conversation I remembered on the 
sweet spring morning when I passed under the 
arch and came upon the Woodlands. A 
low-roofed, old-fashioned house stood back 
from the road, embosomed in trees, but not 
yet concealed by the delicate spring foliage. 
I could distinguish a lawn, and a gravel walk 
round it, and beyond were barns, haystacks, 
and other appliances of a farmyard. 

The grounds were separated from the lane 
by a hedge of May blossom,—not yet, how- 
ever, in full bloom, and a wide five-barred 
gate led beneath an avenue of trees by a cir- 
cular drive to the house. 

I stood for a moment contemplating the 
rural spot, and listening to sounds which 
told me that pigs, ducks, geese, pigeons, and 
chickens were luxuriating in its green enclo- 
sures, while from a meadow beyond came the 
lowing of cows. 

In such a place as this, I thought, I could 
live the remainder of my days, in as much 
peace and happiness as could ever be found 
on earth; and I turned from it with a sigh at 
the reflection that to all appearance such 
happiness and peace would never be my lot 
on this side the grave. 

I had not now to learn, however, that no 
earthly abode, however lovely, can keep out 
sorrow, but I was scarcely prepared for a 
proof of this fact so speedily at the Wood- 
lands. 

I had scarcely walked ten yards from the 
spot when I heard the sound of carriage 
wheels, and looking back, saw a young man 
of about twenty, in the dress of a groom, 
coming quickly down the avenue to open the 
gate for a pony carriage, in which sat a lady 
and three young people, of ages varying, as it 
appeared, from six to twelve. 

I waited to ascertain if the carriage would 
be driven up the lane towards the spot on 
which I stood, and finding it was so, I drew 
on one side, close to the hedge, to let it pass 


me. This veritable country lane had not! 


footpaths, and was so narrow in some parts 
that two vehicles were unable to pass each 
other without great difficulty. 

The lady driving passed me carefully and 
slowly as I stood against the hedge; I could 
therefore notice that the carriage drawn by a 
pretty white pony was one of those light 
basket carriages with low wheels. The lady, 
whom I rightly conjectured to be the mistress 
of the Woodlands, appeared very little above 
thirty years of age, and even in that hasty 
glance I could detect a calm, gentle expression 
on the still handsome face, which made me 
at once form a favourable opinion of her. 

The children were bright-looking and 
healthy, but unlike the mother, excepting the 
eldest, whose blue eyes, delicate complexion, 
and long golden hair rendered the likeness to 
her mother very remarkable. 

The pony mended his pace after passing 
me, and as I followed slowly, a bend in the 
lane soon hid the pony carriage from my 
sight. 

I did not feel justified in making inquiries 
about a family in the position of Mr. Perry’s, 
which I knew could only be obtained through 
the medium of their servants. Indeed, I 
should have avoided doing so about my 
immediate neighbours but for the interest so 
quickly excited in my mind not only by their 
own outward habits and manners, but from 
the sympathy and kind feeling evinced by 
my landlady. 

In fact, a new phase in the history of 
working men’s homes had been presented 
to me in St. Mark’s Street, and I felt anxious 
to verify its truthfulness. 

A few days after the arrival of Mrs. 
Thorne’s brother, John Taylor, my landlady 
brought me in a new-laid egg for breakfast 
some minutes after I had commenced. On 
coming downstairs that morning I had called 
and searched for her in vain, and being 
as usual, in haste, I filled my teapot from the 
kettle in the kitchen, and returned to my own 
room to begin my breakfast. 

“You missed me, ma’am,” she said, as 
she presently entered in haste, “ I’ve been to 
the shop to get you a new-laid egg. I’m so 
sorry to keep you waiting so long, and I hope 
the egg’s done enough.” 

“It’s sure to be done enough for me,” I 
replied; “besides, I have not been waiting, 
as you perceive.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, you've got your teapot, I can 
see that, but I stopped too long at the shop 
talking to Mrs. Green, and I’ve heard such 
bad news.” 

The shop kept by Mrs. Green was always 
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spoken of in that definite manner for two 
reasons: it was the only shop in St. Mark’s 
Street, albeit it had only a parlour window; 
and it. contained in addition to the useful 
articles of food I have mentioned, calicoes, 
prints, trimmings, flannels, and other haber- 
dashery,—in sma]l quantities, it is true, but 
equally useful to Mrs. Green’s neighbours. 

The pretty print, made into a dress by 
Mrs. Bowles for Mrs. Soames’ little niece, had 
been bought at the shop. 

Although all this had been explained to me 
by my landlady soon after my arrival in the 
neighbourhood, no thought of it passed my 
mind while my landlady spoke. I could 
perceive, however, that the bad news had 
spread a gloom over her face, and my thoughts 
instantly turned to Mrs. Thorne. 

“Bad news!” I exclaimed, “is Mrs. 
Thorne’s brother worse ?” 

“Oh no, ma’am, I’m glad to say he’s 
better ; it’s about the lady that lives at the 
Woodlands, Mrs. Perry, she’s not expected 
to live. Mrs. Green’s been telling me all 
about it. I heard on Monday that the baby 
was dead, and it was only two days old, 
but no one knew till yesterday that Mrs. 
Perry was in danger.” 

“ How did Mrs. Green hear of all this?” 
I asked. 

“Through the groom, Jem Groves; you 
know, ma’am, he’s Mrs. Green’s lodger ; he’s 
outdoor servant, and goes home there to 
sleep. Mrs. Green wondered what was come 
of him, for he went to work yesterday morn- 
ing, and she’s never seen him since till about 
an hour ago. He'd been up all night, for 
Mrs. Perry was taken worse in the evening, 
and he had first to go for the doctor, and 
then to fetch medicine and other things 
which he’d ordered for her; Jem says Mr. 
Perry told him he might go home at twelve 
o'clock last night, but he wouldn’t, and it was 
well he stayed, for when the doctor came 
again early this morning he told Mr. Perry 
he’d better have other advice, and so Jem 
was sent off to London by the first express 
train to fetch the physician ; and after he’d 
brought him he just ran in to tell me all 
about it.” 

“ Have they no other men-servants?” I 
asked. 

“Only the gardener, ma’am, and labouring 
men on the farm, but Mr. Perry couldn’t 
trust them as he could Jem. He’s been 
there more than four years ; and he’s so quick 
and bright in all he does. Mrs. Green says 
they’re so fond of him, and she’s sure he is 


this morning, and she wanted him to come 
in and rest and have some breakfast, but he 
wouldn’t stay. ‘I may be wanted, Mrs. 
Green,’ he said to her, ‘and master likes to 
send me for whatever’s wanted. Besides, 
I'd willingly stay up all night again if I 
thought it would save my poor dear mistress, 
but I’m afraid that would be no use, nor 
anything else ;’ and Mrs. Green says there 
was the tears in his eyes as he spoke, and for 
a minute or two he quite sobbed, and couldn’t 
say another word.” 

I was not sorry that the sound of the first 
school bell obliged me to rise, for Mrs. Bowles 
herself broke down as she spoke, and the 
tears stood in my own eyes, so that I could 
scarcely say, “ We must hope for better news 
when I return home, Mrs. Bowles.” 

She only shook her head in reply, and 
when a few minutes afterwards I passed by 
the railway arch I looked through it to the 
prospect beyond, and thought of the sorrow 
about to fall upon the peaceful abode which 
had so often attracted me, now so lovely in 
its full summer beauty. 

With an earnest hope and prayer that the 
young mother might still be spared to her 
sorrowing family, I went on my way, reflect- 
ing that happiness, which Pope tells us is— 


‘* Our being’s end and aim,” 


can never be found alone in any so-called 
earthly enjoyment. 

My hope was not realized. On my return 
home at one o’clock Mrs. Bowles met me at 
the door. 

“She’s gone, poor lady,” were her first 
words, “ and left all those dear little children 
motherless. Oh, ma’am! it often puzzles 
me to understand why God should take a 
mother away from her children; it seems 
such a dreadful trial for them, more than for 
her husband. He can get another wife, but 
they can never have another mother.” 

“‘Step-mothers are often very kind and 
loving to the children of a first wife,” I re- 
marked. 

“Yes, ma’am, I know they are; but it 
isn’t like the children’s own mother’s love.” 

“When did Mrs. Perry die?” I asked 
after a pause. 

“ At eleven this morning, ma’am, and that 
dear Miss Norton was with her to the last ; 
they've always been great friends ; it doesn’t 
matter to Miss Norton who it is, rich or 
poor, if they’re ill or in trouble she’s always 
ready to help.” 

“Has Mrs. Green’s lodger come home 





of them. She says he looked quite done up 


yet?” I inquired. 
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“Yes, ma’am, poor Jem looked so pale 
and tired, that after he’d tended his horses, 
Mr, Perry told him to go home and rest for 
an hour or two. Jem’s master knew that it 
was not only because he’d been up all night 
and running about that he looked so bad; he 
knows what we all know, that Mrs. Perry 
was such a good, and gentle, and kind mis- 
tress, that all her servants loved her, and 
would have worked for her night and day. 
You should have seen poor Jem when he 
came home; I was at the shop, and he 
rushed in with his face quite white, and cried 
out, ‘She’s gone, Mrs. Green, and master’s 
sent me home to rest, for I’m dead beat.’ 
He couldn’t say more when he saw me in 
the shop, so Mrs. Green sent him upstairs to 
lie down, and promised to take up some break- 
fast for him. After he was gone she said,— 

“*T don’t believe that poor boy’s eaten a 
morsel since yesterday. Lor, Mrs. Bowles, 
I believe poor Jem loved that dear lady 
who’s gone almost as if she’d been his own 
mother,—’tis such as she as makes good 
servants, and gets them to work much more 
than those proud ladies who treats their 
servants as if they were dirt under their feet.’ ” 

Mrs. Bowles stopped suddenly, and then 
exclaimed, “Oh, ma’am, here am I keeping 
you talking with your things on, and for- 
getting all about your dinner. I'll go and 
see about it at once.” 

When alone, my reflections on what I had 
heard were not altogether painful, although 
the sad death of a lady of whom I had never 
heard till a few months previously, and to 
whom I had not even spoken, greatly sad- 
dened me; neither could I banish from my 
mind the sorrowing widower and the children 
who had lost such a wife and mother; yet 
the conviction forced itself upon me that 
they would “not sorrow as those who have 
no hope.” The lady who could make a 
friend of Miss Norton, and could so win the 
hearts of her servants by those graces of the 
Spirit of which St. Paul speaks, “‘ was not lost, 
but gone before.” 

I heard after this many pleasing incidents 
from my landlady, which had been related 
to Mrs. Green by her young lodger, tending 
to confirm these reflections, and so the week 
passed on, and the day of the funeral arrived, 
noticed, as usual at such sad times, by the 
shrouded windows of my landlady’s and the 
neighbours’ cottages. Mrs. Green’s com- 
munications had spread like wildfire, and the 
sympathies of these impressionable people 
were deeply aroused. 

In my way home on that day I met the 


funeral, simple and unostentatious in appear- 
ance, but touching from that usual custom 
which is intended to denote that the young 
are being carried to the grave. Streamers of 
white ribbon bound the black silk and crape 
at every available point. Although the mother 
at thirty-three might not exactly belong to the 
age which is denoted at a funeral by white 
streamers, yet I knew that in the mother’s 
arms lay the infant who had just taken one 
glimpse at this mortal state, and then left it 
to become one of those “whose angels do 
always behold the face of our Father which 
is in heaven.” Mother and child had long 
ere this met in glory. 

Weeks passed, and the time drew near in 
which I expected to leave this pleasant spot, 
where the residents had so greatly excited my 
interest and my sympathies; yet those weeks 
gave me another opportunity of again proving 


without money. 

After the first painful excitement caused 
by Mrs. Perry’s death had passed away, 
Mrs. Bowles’ sympathies were again directed 
towards Mrs. Thorne’s brother. During 
Mrs. Perry’s illness she had constantly in- 
quired for him, and hearing that the change 
had already done him much good, she as 
well as his sister began to hope for his ulti- 
mate recovery. 

The first cold winds of autumn, however, 
caused him to suffer a relapse, and for more 
than a week he was confined to his bed. 

“John Taylor will never live out the 
winter, ma’am,” said Mrs. Bowles to me one 
morning; “he’s broken a bloodvessel again 
with the dreadful cough, and I’ve told Mrs. 
Thorne to call me up if he’s worse to-night. 
Poor thing, I’ll do all I can to help her.” 

“She needs help, no doubt,” I replied ; 
“but how can you bear being disturbed in 
the night ?” 

“T’ll try to bear it, ma’am. Lor, if we 
don’t care to put ourselves out of the way for 
others we ain’t worth much ; besides, it’s little 
else I can do for her.” 

But Mrs. Bowles soon found she could do 
more than she supposed for Mrs. Thorne. 
A few days after she had made this remark 
she said to me,— 

“John Taylor is a little better, ma’am, and 
able to get up; but he can’t leave his room 
yet, for the least change to colder air makes 
him cough. This place is too bleak for him.” 

“ Could not his sister get him into the hos- 
pital at Brompton ?” I remarked. : 

“ That’s the hospital for consumption, isn’t 
it, ma’am ?” 





how much we can do to help one another | 
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“Yes,” I replied; “and then he would 
have not only good care and nursing, as well 
as awarmer atmosphere, but also the best 
advice from the first physicians of the day.” 

« ]’l] mention it to Mrs. Thorne,” she said. 
But a few days afterwards she told me of the 
difficulties which she had heard would come 
in the way of getting him admitted. 

“Mrs. Thorne has been asking those she 
knew how to go to work to get her brother 
into the hospital, ma’am, and they’ve so dis- 
heartened her that she’s come to me to ask 
if you could tell her what she’d better 
do.” 

“T’m as ignorant as yourself, Mrs. Bowles, 
on these matters,” I replied ; “but why does 
not Mrs. Thorne apply to Miss Norton ?” 

““Of course; oh, thank you, ma’am. I 
never thought of that. I’ll go myself to that 
lady. She knows me better than Mrs. Thorne. 
You very seldom find Miss Norton go any- 
where but amongst the poor who’ve no money 
to help themselves. She hasa talk with Mrs. 
Thorne sometimes, and if she was ill there’d 
be Miss Norton directly, but ’tis the poor she 
attends to most.” 

Miss Norton, however, could do nothing 
herself in this case, except to give Mrs. 
Bowles a paper containing the rules of the 
hospital and the names of the directors and 
physicians. ‘This, however, was enough for 
my energetic landlady. She brought me the 
paper to show me that among the subscribers 
was the name of Mrs. Hartly, and that the 
physician who had attended that lady in 
London was now one of the heads of the me- 
dical staff at the hospital. 

“T mean to go to that gentleman myself, 
ma'am. I’ve heard Dawson speak of him 
many times, and at all events he’ll tell me 
what to do even if he can’t give me an order 
to get Taylor into the hospital. I shan’t say 
a word to Mrs. Thorne of what I’m going to 
do, and then if I don’t succeed she won’t be 
disappointed.” 

Truly has the Bible said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Here was 
this woman with troubles of her own, and in 
weak health, looking cheerful at the prospect 
of being able to help others. She had cer- 
tainly no money to give, and although Miss 
Norton had supplied her with a few shillings 
to pay for her journey, this was all she would 
accept. Yet she gave up her time, rose early 
to prepare for the comforts of her husband 
and son and myself during her absence, set 
aside the needlework for which she expected 
payment, knowing that she should have to 
work extra hours to get it done at the time 


promised,—and all this not for herself, but 
for another. 

I shall never forget the happiness on that 
woman’s face, tired though she was as she 
came to me on her return from London to 
tell me the result. 

“Oh, ma’am, it’s all right; I’ve got an 
order for Taylor to go up to the Brompton 
Hospital ””—I stopped her; she seemed so 
tired and out of breath. “ Sit down while you 
talk, Mrs. Bowles,” I said, “ and don’t hurry 
yourself with particulars. I know it must be 
good news you have to tell me.” 

“Tt’s hopeful, ma’am,” she said, sinking 
into a chair as she spoke; “ Mrs. Thorne is 
to take her brother up to the hospital on 
Thursday to be examined by the doctors, and 
if he is considered a fit subject, that is, likely 
to recover, they'll admit him at once. I do 
hope he’ll get stronger by Thursday, or I’m 
sure they’ll think he’s too far gone to be cured. 

“We must hope and pray that they will 
receive him,” I said, “and I think after being 
successful so far, you need not despair.” 

“No, ma’am, I don’t,” she replied, rising ; 
“and while I’ve got my things on I’ll run over 
at once and tell Mrs. Thorne.” 

I must confess to feeling very anxious for 
the result of the visit to the hospital when 
Thursday came. It was a mild September 
day, and as the cab passed my window Mrs. 
Bowles, who had again given up a day to 
accompany Mrs. Thorne, looked up at me 
from the cab window with a face full of hope. 
I waved my hand to her to express my sym- 
pathy, and then seated myself to my writing 
with a silent prayer that these kind-hearted, 
unselfish women might be successful. 

My lamp was lighted and I was seated at 
tea, when I heard my landlady’s voice ; the 
next moment she entered the room. In 
spite of her evident satisfaction there was a 
look of sadness on her face. 

“Oh, ma’am, I’m so thankful it’s all right, 

they’ve taken poor Taylor in, but I’m sure 
they don't think he'll live, although they’ve 
kept him to try what can be done; and 
Mrs. Thorne’s had to promise to be ready to 
take him back if there’s no hope.” 
“Mrs. Thorne must, I think, be thankful 
for even this help,” I said, “and God can 
bless the means used by the physicians if 
He sees fit.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I know; and Mrs. Thorne’s 
left it in His hands, so we can only wait.” 

Some weeks passed ; Mrs. Thorpe went to 
London to see her brother, and on her 
return brought back the joyful news that he 





was much better. 
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SKETCHES OF OUR JAPANESE LIFE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OUR TRIP BEYOND TREATY LIMITS.” 


WE are now in Yokohama for a time, and; We are to have a dish of fricasseed frogs at 
settled in a house close by some English tiffin to-day at a neighbour’s—our first trial of 
friends, which is very pleasant for us. Our|them. They ought not to be an expensive 
house is all on a flat, no upstairs or down-| luxury, for they abound around Yokohama, 
stairs. It contains dining and drawing-room, | and as we sit quietly with the windows open 
separated by a spacious hall; the windows; we can hear the sound of their croaking 
open on to the verandah, and there is a nice| above the noises of the town. We like the 
large garden in front. We have three good! Japanese, they seem so good-tempered, but 
bedrooms, and two smaller rooms which we! they might be a little more extravagant with 
use as butler’s pantry and store-room, and/regard to apparel, though now that the 
outside the house are the kitchen, servants’ weather is colder they are improving in that 
rooms, and the bath-room. At the back is/ respect. 

a good garden, with a well of excellent water.| The little children are such queer-looking 
All around the verandah are camellia trees ;| creatures ; they wear thick-padded gowns like 
some are single, and bloom every month, but) dressing-gowns reaching down to their heels, 
the larger ones are double: they are just/with long hanging sleeves, and girdles 
beginning to come into flower, and are very| round the waist to fasten them. They have 
lovely and delicate, exactly like our hothouse | no shoes, but only clogs, which hang on by 
ones at home. On a fine day the verandah a single strap passing between the great toe 
is a very pleasant place to sit in, and we,and that next to it: the men and women 
make great use of it. The large leaf mantis| wear similar clogs, but when they are indoors, 
is very common about here, and we have| or in fine weather, they have straw shoes, 
caught some fine specimens ; while the warm) which are nothing more than the sole of a 
weather lasted we had great numbers of|shoe heid on the foot in exactly the same 
butterflies, and at night we saw fire-flies} manner as the clogs, and these they take off 
flitting about the shrubs. when entering a room. 

Yokohama is a large town and well-built,, The floors of the Japanese houses are 
and all the houses look substantial, if not so covered with white mats of a peculiar make; 
in reality. The church here is a commodious | they are just little flat palliasses, a yard wide, 
one, small but comfortable, and very like an|two yards long, and about two inches and a 
English country church. The rain has been|half thick, They are made of Indian or 
pouring in torrents, with a few days’ excep-| Japanese matting, and stuffed with bamboo 
tion, for the last three weeks. It is scarcely | shavings these mats are fitted together all 
possible to describe the wretched state of the | over the floor, and on them Japanese lie at 
place; the people have truly need of their| night with only a large padded dressing-gown 
high clogs; and when they have on their straw | around them, and their heads raised on a sort 
rain dresses and large hats, they look just | of woodenpillow,narrowed at the top to fitinto 
like perambulating wheatsheaves with a large | the back of the neck, and so keep the hair 
mushroom on the top. To-day has been/|tidy. They keep the floor-mats very clean, 
beautiful, and we have had a splendid view of| and do not allow any one to tread upon them 
Fusiyama, about 60 miles off. There have; with their shoes on. The matted floor is 
been several shocks of earthquake lately,| usually raised above the general floor in the 
sometimes as many as eight in a day, but no| shops. Servants generally have one of these 
one thinks anything of them, nor do we ; the; mats to sleep upon. 
sensation is very odd, like that of walking on| Carts here are drawn by men, who carry 
the deck of a ship in a fine day. Fusiyama is| tremendous loads. As soon as they start 
very beautiful now, and is covered with snow| with a cart they commence yelling out in 
halfway down; it looks splendid in the|turn, Aura, hae/ Hura, hae! or some- 
sunset. thing resembling that, just like dogs barking, 
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and never stop until they reach their des- 
tination. When the Japanese do not make 
use of carts they carry their loads in mat 
baskets, slung by ropes from the ends of poles 
put across the shoulder. I am told that 
they will not use anything but mat baskets 
in carrying the materials, earth, &c., for the 
railway work, and that they object to use a 
barrow because they do not like the trouble 
of wheeling it back again when empty. 

H took me a short time ago for a 
charming drive, which gave me a better idea 
of the country about Yokohama then I pre- 
viously had. The road appeared to be the 
favourite route. We met many carriages and 
people on horseback (every one keeps a 
carriage here in Yokohama). Our way lay 
through a valley covered with rice-fields or 
millet-fields, while here and there were small 
patches of cotton-plant, with the cotton just 
bursting from the pods. The plant, however, 
is very different from any cotton-plant that I 
have before seen. It was the proper time for 
cutting the paddy, which grows in square 
patches of black mud, and in this mud men 
and women stood reaping. The women 
generally wore strong leather gaiters up 
to the knees to preserve them from the 
mud, which it is said dyes everything quite 
black. For some distance our way lay along 
the beach of a lovely bay; it was a perfect 
picture, so quiet, and such beautiful scenery; 
only a few small fishing boats were in sight. 
The sand was very deep, making it very 
difficult for the horses to get along ; this sand 
was of a greyish black, owing most likely to 
the volcanic nature of the place,—it must be 
a mixture of sand and crushed scorie. We 
longed to be able to extend our drive 
farther, but time would not allow it, especially 
as H—— and Mr. —— had to start early the 
following morning for Karasaca for a week’s 
work. Previously to going, they made 
arrangements for steak and bread to be sent 
daily to them by coach, as when away they 
could otherwise get nothing eatable except 
fish and rice. When they returned they gave 
a very amusing account of their adventures, 
They slept and dined at a tea-house, and in 
consequence led rather a public life. The 
house, like all tea-houses in Japan (which, 
by-the-bye, are the same as our country inns), 
was open to the road ; the walls are only paper 
frames, which slide backwards and forwards, 
and all the rooms open into a verandah which 
runs round the house. At night the only 
difference is that boards are put up outside 
the verandah, so that the people of the house 





H—— and Mr. —— occupied adjoining 
apartments, but had their meals in H——’s 
room, where they also sat in the evening, and 
were worried to death all the time they were 
making up their calculations by the women 
of the place coming and talking to them all 
the time. After a while they would say in 
Japanese, ‘‘ Good-bye till to-morrow,” and go 
away ; but just as H—— and Mr. were 
rejoicing in being rid of them, back they 
would come again. Mr. jumped up 
suddenly when one old woman was pestering 
them, when, much to his amusement, she 
took to her heels as fast as she could scamper, 
evidently thinking that he was going to strike 
her. At night the rats were fearfully trouble- 
some ; the first night H—— was awakened by 
one biting his cheek, at other times they 
gnawed his hair, and even once while he was 
actually lying awake. At six o’clock in the 
morning a woman came into his room and 
sans ceremonie to okaway the boards outside 
of the verandah, leaving him to dress in 
public, and then set about tidying the room. 
Their rooms had no looking-glasses, but when 
H-—— asked for one, they brought him a 
Japanese mirror of polished steel ; it was so 
bright that Mr. —— never discovered that it 
was not glass till H—— pointed out the fact 
to him. ‘Their lunch was sent to them from 
the tea-house, and consisted of rice, served 
in black and gold lacquered boxes (such as in 
England we often use to put our gloves in), 
and several varieties of fish. Sometimes 
they had lampreys, worms, and a large jelly- 
fish cut up and stewed ; the latter H—— says 
was very tough. I believe he did not venture 
on the worms. The whole had to be eaten 
with chop-sticks, which I hear that H—— 
managed capitally. The house only boasted 
one knife and fork, so they had to take turn 
and turn about with them. Sometimes there 
were as many as thirty Japanese crowding 
round them, handling the knife and fork, 
evidently great curiosities to them. The 
bread, too, was looked upon as a luxury, and 
they kept asking for pieces of it, but would 
not touch it if there was the smallest quan- 
tity of gravy upon it. H—— brought home 
some exquisite varieties of ferns. He saw 
camellia trees growing wild forty feet high; 
white chrysanthemums and blue and white 
flags grew in the hedges and ditches, and he 
saw fields of that broad heart-shaped leaved 
plant which is used so much for variegated 
foliage in our hothouses at home, green and 
red around. I do not know the name of the 
plant, and was astonished to hear that the 
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dug up some of them to show to H—— ; they 
resemble our potatoes, but are longer, and 
more like the sweet potato, I believe. He 
saw very many temples, which indeed abound 
here (the same, I suppose, as in India, as the 
people are Buddhists), and in these were 
hanging offerings of every description, the 
chief being rags, stones, straw shoes, &c. 
One day while they were away, H—— and 


|also white, was a square box of such a size 
that the corpse within must have been ina 
sitting posture. This was carried on a sort 
of stretcher with extended poles, to a temple 
close to which H and Mr. were, 
and they saw the body burned; they said 
that the odour was horrible. I believe that 
the Japanese only burn the body when the 
home of the deceased is at a great distance, 

















Mr. —— saw a Japanese funeral. The/and in that case the ashes are collected and 
women were all dressed in white ; the coffin, |sent thither. 
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| dicular rock of some two hundred feet, over- 
hung with trees and bushes. This lair is well 
concealed by an enormous splinter of the 
solid rock. After climbing up a natural path- 
AFTER one of the battles of Ngangati, a|way of loose stones covered with beautiful 
warrior named ‘Tangaka, belonging to the/ creepers, the guide said, “ This is the way to 
long since extinct tribe of Kanae, took refuge | the Cave of Tangaka.” In a few moments 
in the rocks of Veitatei. He contrived to|he climbed up the almost perpendicular rock 
subsist by stealing food from the interior on|by dextrously inserting his toes in small 
moonless nights, and by digging for wild| crevices, and clinging with his hands to pro- 
roots. Contrary to the custom of exiles, in-/jecting ledges. I declined to follow, as it 
stead of worshipping he a¢e the frugivorous| would be impossible for any one with shoes 
bat, which, paralyzed by cold, is easily struck | to do so with safety. 
down with a stick at daybreak. Upon a second visit we discovered a second 
It was a period of incessant warfare.| entrance to this cave. A short dour through 
Luckily for Tangaka, the battles of Ngangati|the bush brought us to the foot of a huge 
were fought at no great distance from his|stone. A pandanus tree growing above it 
hiding-place. From all these battle-fields he | completely hid from view this side entrance. 
reaped a rich harvest of spoil. Those who! Carefully avoiding the serrated edges of the 
had relatives amongst the slain, as soon as|thick-growing pandanus leaves, we entered 
the fighting was over, sought out and removed | the narrowest part of the rent. At first it 
them. The rest were left to rot where they|seemed impossible to get in, but following a 
had fallen, for dogs were then unknown. At| native lad I contrived to squeeze in sideways. 
nightfall Tangaka, with a sharp bamboo} In the middle of this narrow gloomy passage 
knife, cut off the legs and arms of the dead/are several rope-like roots of the banyan 
as being the most delicious bits, and tying{ tree, which have found their way down from 
them together carried them off to his cave.| the distant top, and lodge in the scanty soil 
The cannibal grew quite dainty amid such | at the bottom. 
abundance. | After a time the narrow passage widened 
His grim abode, still called the Cave of|considerably, and we found ourselves right 
Tangaka, was not more than half a mile dis-| under the cave once inhabited by thecannibal. 
tant, so that he could easily make two or| It was comparatively easy now to climb on a 
three trips in a night. It was known that| ledge of rocks, and thence to pass by means 
some one had dismembered the slain for the of a plank into what had once been the home 
purpose of eating, but no one cared to in-|of Tangaka. The dividing chasm is nine feet 
quire what had become of the bodies of their} wide. From this point I made a rough sketch 
foes. of the natural rent in the rock ; but no pencil 
The Cave of Tangaka is very difficult of| can give an adequate idea of the wildness and 
access. The surrounding scenery is pleasing. | solitude of the spot. Ferns of exquisite deli- 
The cave itself is a hole, a little over forty|cacy grow out of the rock. Far above was 
feet in depth, about midway in a perpen-|a tiny patch of blue sky, bounded by the 
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giant branches of ancient ironwood trees. 
This secret entrance was used by Tangaka 
when broad daylight rendered it inexpedient 
to use the direct one which I first visited. 
He was wont to bring his prey to the direct 
entrance at night. To a native it is nothing 
to climb the almost perpendicular rock, and 
then to haul up the heaviest burden by means 
of stout cinct cords. He was too crafty to 
cook his disgusting food in the cave, where 
the smoke and fire might attract the notice 
of his foes. A natural round hollow at the 
bottom of the deep chasm, in its widest part, 
was his oven; and a better one for his pur- 
pose could not be imagined. 

About a mile distant from this stronghold 
was another resort of this cannibal. One of 
the main routes from the interior to the beach, 
named Raurau, passes over a small cavity of 
rock. A person inside can distinctly see any 
one climbing the rugged pathway, but cannot 
himself be seen. Here Tangaka used to lie 
in wait for his victims. The cave was one 
day occupied by Tiaio,* who was fed by his 
sister Koua. As Koua had married into the 
victorious tribe she could easily do this. 

As soon as Tangaka discovered his victim, 
he went in pretending friendship for the 
fugitive from a later battle-field. As Tiaio 
was ignorant of Tangaka’s cannibal propensi- 
ties, he was off his guard, and in a moment 
the fatal slip-noose has passed over his head. 
After a brief struggle Tangaka succeeded in 
carrying off the dead body of Tiaio to his 
usual haunt. Early next morning Koua 
came as usual to bring food to her brother, 
but he could not be found. On carefully 
examining the earthern floor of the little cave, 
she discovered traces of the death-struggle 
and drops of blood. At this distance of time 
the family name of Tiaio is still kept up 
in remembrance of their unfortunate an- 
cestor. 

As soon as this supply of food was 
exhausted, Tangaka returned to this little 
cave to watch for a new victim. The names 
of several of his unhappy victims are still 
remembered. A favourite occupation of his 
was to watch for travellers along the pleasant 
hill range opposite to his eyrie. It was easy 
for him to intercept any solitary woman or 
child on descending to the lower lands 
covered with bush. 

A party of young girls started early one 
morning from Keia to collect chestnuts which 
had fallen in the night. The clump of trees 
they visited was within a short distance of 


the hiding-place of the cannibal. With great 
glee he watched the party descend towards 
the chestnut trees, and soon passed out by 
his secret path to hide in the tall reeds for a 
victim. 

The girls soon filled their basket and re- 
turned home. But one of their number, less 
expert than her friends, lingered behind, 
securing her basket with hibiscus bark. A 
sharp turn in the narrow pathway hid her 
companions from view. At this moment 
Tangaka emerged from his hiding-place, and 
creeping stealthily behind the poor girl, threw 
the fatal cord around her neck and strangled 
her. He speedily dragged the body and the 
basket behind some great stones, until night- 
fall should enable him to bear both to his 
lair. 

The companions of the murdered girl 
waited long for her on the hill-top ; finding 
that no response was given to their loud calls, 
fear naturally took possession of their minds, 
and they hastened back to relate the myste- 
rious disappearance of the poor girl. Raupo, 
the father of the missing young woman, went 
that same day with his friends to seek for her, 
but in vain. 

The paramount chief, Ngangati, with the 
priest Mautara, then a youth, called a meet- 
ing of all the principal men to endeavour 
to find out what had become of Raupo’s 
daughter. Manini stated what was known 
only to himself, that Tangaka was yet living, 
and that doubtless he had eaten the poor 
girl. In fact, Manini was related to the can- 
nibal, and occasionally supplied him with 
food, but;now gave him up to destruction, be- 
cause he had eaten the daughter of his friend. 
Manini headed the avenging party, and led 
them by a rough and circuitous way to the 
farther end of the chasm opposite to that by 
which we laboriously entered. Then noise- 
lessly clambering over the masses of fallen 
stone, they hid themselves under the shelving 
rocks close to the entrance of the cave. The 
spears provided for the occasion were about 
twelve feet in length; these were firmly 
planted in the rocky soil. 

Meanwhile Raupo, unarmed to avoid 
suspicion, went up the direct pathway, and 
looked across the chasm, and saw the ferocious 
Tangaka, his own near kinsman, fast asleep, 
it being mid-day. He could not well get 
across, and probably did not wish to, as the 
narrow plank had been withdrawn by the 
wily cannibal. Raupo called him by name, 
and Tangaka started up with a grunt of dis- 
pleasure at the unexpected intrusion. So 





* So named after the god Tiaio. 


long had the cannibal lived in the rocks, that 
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he did not know that the girl he had murdered 
was his own cousin ; still less did he suspect 
that it was to avenge her death that Raupo 
had tracked him to his very den. 

Raupo blandly assured his relative Tan- 
gaka that he had come to fetch him to live 
with him in the interior. Tangaka smiled, 
but’ asked in what part of the island their 
future home should be. Raupo said, “I 
will give you a fine taro plantation in 
Veitatei. You shall eat the firm small taro 
for which it is famous.” 

Tangaka shook his head at this proposal. 
Did he think it inconveniently near to the 
scene of his many crimes ? 

Raupo next proposed that they should both 
go to Tevaega, and there “eat the yellow 
soft taro for which that district is noted.” 
It was quite true that Raupo’s lands were in 
that part of the island. Tangaka caught at 
this, and expressed his entire willingness to 
give up his solitary life in the rocks and 
thickets. Raupo said, “ We will go at once. 
The drum of peace has beaten ; you have 


as the scene of the first great misfortune 
which overtook them in the latter days of 
Rangi. 

Their ancestors came from Iti (Tahiti), 
and settled down on the eastern part of the 
island where they first landed. On’ one 
occasion a grand feast was to come off in 
honour of the gods; as this tribe were noted 
fishermen, they were all busy. After spend- 
ing the day in the sea the entire tribe, with 
their wives and children, slept on the sandy 
floor of the Big Cave. This cavern, as the 
name implies, is very spacious, but has this 
drawback,—the centre is open to the dews 
and rains of heaven. ‘The entrance is very 
narrow, admitting only one person at a time. 
Near this entrance are great boulders, which 
render access and egress alike difficult. 

A large turtle having been caught, custom 
required that it should at once be presented 
to the king, who lived near Rongo’s marae, 
on the western part of Mangaia. This king 
was Tama-tapu, whose father Tui came from 
Rarotonga, where the name is still one of 
dignity and power. By courtesy Tui shared 





nothing to fear.” The cannibal now got the 
plank and laid it across the chasm, The 
moment Tangaka stepped upon it, Raupo 
kicked the plank with his foot, thus preci- 
pitating the monster down headlong to a 
depth of thirty-six feet. His brains were not 
dashed on the rock, for Manini and the rest 
were on the watch, and as he fell firmly held 
the spears they had planted upright in the 


soil, and thus transfixed the cannibal. Many| 
After | 


were the spear wounds in his body. 
extinguishing the last remains of life, the 
battered corpse was righteously left to 
moulder in the very hollow where he had 
been accustomed to cook his victims. One 
could not help sitting a few minutes on the 
edge of this oven, ruminating on the striking 
contrast bétween the past reign of cruelty 
and “ the gentle reign of Jesus.” 

Raupo soon discovered several packages 
in leaves hidden away in a recess of the 
cave,—-the remains of his poor daughter. 
It is said that the head enabled the sorrow- 


stricken parent to identify the remains. The| 


cord, knife (of bamboo), and club were all 
there. There is, therefore, no little propriety 
in the constantly recurring allusions in 
preaching and praying to “Satan going 
about, ke Tangaka, seeking whom he may 
devour.” 
SUMMARY REVENGE. 

“ ANA-NUI,” or the Big Cave, is celebrated 
in the annals of the “ Aitu,’’ or god tribe, 

IX. 


regal honours with Rangi, sitting with him 
on “the sacred sandstone” (kea inamoa), 
and being appointed by him, by his prayers, 
to guard the sea-side from evil-minded spirits 
coming from the sunsetting, whilst Rangi 
| kept a sharp look-out against bad spirits from 
the east. ‘Tui was dead, and his regal duties 
descended to his son Tama-tapu, who set the 
first example of wanton bioodshedding. 

When about a mile from ‘“ Orongo” 
the two turtle-carriers perceived a strong 
fragrant smell. The fact was, Tama-tapu, 
dressed up to the height of heathen extra- 
vagance, and highly scented, had that morn- 
ing gone into the interior. Hearing footsteps 
approaching, he hid himself in the bush at 
a spot known as Okara. Said one of the 
Aitu, “It must be the fragrance of that 
'villain’s clothes,” little thinking that Tama- 
| tapu was listening to the disparaging remark. 
| On they walked to the residence of the sea- 
shore king, and depositing the turtle, imme- 
diately returned. 
| ‘Tama-tapu was stung tothe quick. Slowly 
returning to his home, he gave vent to his 
feelings, weeping long and loud, and then 
planned his revenge. Conch-shell in hand, 
ne started off to the south-west part of the 
island, where his mother’s clan (she was a 
native of Mangaia) resided. This clan was 
called “ Te-tui-kura ”—“ The red-marked ;” 
they worshipped “ Tekuraaki,”” a god intro- 
duced by Tui from Rarotonga. 

He quickly assembled his royal clan by 
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blowing his conch-shell. They were indig- 
nant at the story of the humiliation he had 
undergone. A hurried feast was at once 
prepared for Tama-tapu ; each person par- 
taking of it was thereby pledged to avenge 
his quarrel. It was arranged that they 
should divide themselves into two parties, 
one to prepare candle-nut torches, and the 
other to cut green calabashes to serve, when 
hollowed out, as dark lanterns. The ren- 
dezvous was the marae of Motoro, in the 
interior, at dusk. 

At the appointed time every warrior be- 
longing to “the red-marked” tribe was at 
the appointed place of meeting. ‘Their first 
employment was to clothe the incensed 
Tama-tapu; each individual came forward 
with a piece of the finest cloth, which was 
wrapped round his person. It is said that 
in all as many as 200 pieces were thus col- 
lected about him, so that he was almost 
buried under the pile. 

Torrents of rain now fell,—a good omen 
in their estimation. But the irate king never 
moved, as his presence at the marae, as 
well as his incantations, were deemed neces- 
sary to the success of the expedition. The 
expedition now started, under the guidance 
of the warrior chief Matataukiu. Each 
warrior carried in his left hand a green 
calabash, scooped out in such a way as to 
admit a candle-nut torch; but these torches 
were on no account to be lit until they 
should get near the scene of slaughter. For 
the present, a single torch was to guide the 
warriors on their way. 

They first halted at Tevaenga, a distance 
of two and a half miles, to slay Turuia, the 
original priest of Tane-Ngakiau, god of the 
devoted tribe. The old man was clubbed 
in his sleep, and on the following day laid on 
the altar of Rongo. Passing on another two 
miles to the district of Karanga, they slew 
two more chiefs of the tribe they were intent 
on annihilating. Elated with these successes, 
they hurried on to the “ Big Cave,” where 
the devoted tribe slept on during the tempest 
of rain without sentinels or the least pre- 
sentiment of danger. 

On nearing the cave, some of the assail- 
ants made their way over the rocks to guard 
the opening at the roof of the cavern, lest 
any should mount the rugged path and so 
escape ; but the main body went along the 
sandy beach to the proper entrance to the 
cave. When tolerably near they lighted 
their torches with difficulty, and carefully 
covered them with the green calabashes, 


only on the ground, like the dark lanterns of 
police at home. 

Silently yet rapidly they approached their 
victims. ‘Their leader, Matataukui, on ar- 
riving at the narrow entrance, gave the signal 
to his followers by throwing away his calabash, 
thus gaining the advantage of a bright light 
to enable him the more effectually to exe- 
cute his bloody purpose. The overhanging 
rocks sheltered their candle-nut torches from 
rain. 

“The red-marked ” tribe now rushed pell- 
mell upon these poor defenceless Aitus, who in 
many instances were despatched in their sleep. 
Like sheep penned up in a fold, they were 
slaughtered at the will of these cruel men, 
without regard to age or sex. One powerful 
man, Papakea, the chief warrior of the de- 
voted tribe, darted through the ranks of the 
attacking party and made for the ocean, 
intending to swim out a short distance, and 
tnen, under cover of darkness, to come 
ashore again at another part of the island. 
Although closely pursued, he would certainly 
have escaped but for a deep hollow in the 
reef, into which he unfortunately fell. As 
Papakea rose to the surface his skull was 
cleft by his foe. The place where he fell 
still bears his name. Of the large number 
cooped up inside that cave, only one—a man 
named Teruatonga—escaped, by climbing 
up to the opening in the roof. The pathway 
by which he climbed is not very difficult. At 
the top he saw an ironwood sword ready to 
descend upon his head. But as the light of 
the torch fell upon the trembling Aitu, who 
had given himself up as lost, the chief of 
that detachment of “the red-marked” tribe 
saw the face of an old friend, who permitted 
him to escape. 

It is said that the blood of the massacred 
tribe tinged the waters of the reef, and even 
extended to the ocean. 

This ruthless slaughter was followed by a 
regular battle, fought at Tangikura, where 
“the red-marked” tribe had their head- 
quarters, and where the green calabashes were 
converted into dark lanterns. Again Mata- 
taukiu and Tama-tapu were victorious. 

In Mangaian story the slaughter of the 
god (Tane) tribe, at the Big Cave, ranks as 
the first bloody surprise of which subsequent 
history furnishes endless instances. The en- 
gagement which followed at Tangikura is the 
second battle ever fought on this island. 
The mythic element now entirely disappears.* 
The most careful consideration of the entire 





taking precaution that the light should fall 


* The story of Moke is an exception. 
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stream of their history convinces me that| all the prominent names in this story—Mata- 
this never-forgiven and cruel attack took taukiu, Rautakanini, Papakea—are still kept 
place about 450 years ago. It is curious that| up in their respective families. 


THE WRONGS OF THE AITU 


‘A crying” 


TUMU. 
Tio ra, kotia te ue i Tangikura, 
Ei pueke ia Ana-nui, 
Ko te Aitu te atua €! 
E ngaee mai e Teruatonga ¢ ! 


PAPA. 
Pamiro te one ra, e Tevaki é! 
Pamiro te one i poro ai 
Ei akapou ia tatou 
I te anau oki a Tevaki ra i Tekutikuti. 
I Tekutikuti Takiri e ua kapitia Tuarau 
E te tueru, tei Ruaoata i te vairanga. 


Ua motu au ki Aratangaroa é! 


UNuuUNU TAI. 
Te umu aitu, na veravera o Iti ra é ? 
Te umu aitu, na veravera o Iti. 
Tei Ana-nui na tauna, 
Na pururua a Matataukiu, 
Tae a kauvai te pera i Avaavaroa. 
Tei Okara na tara koumu, 
Kua akarongo te ariki Tamatapu, 
Aua e kai i te ua i te ika 
I te onu a Rongo: 
Kua vaia i te aunga puariri paoa 
No taua tae ra, 


Te vai ra i Papakea, e ake karea i taru are re, 


UNUUNU RUA. 
Veroia Matakere i te ngau roa ra é! 
Veroia Matakere i te ngau roa. 
I turanga raui i Teueue i raro io Moana, 
Tei Kurupeupenu te ariki paa 
O Tevaki nei, O Tenau ariki, 
O Temoeau te ivi i akamaeia i 
la Tirango i te are kar 
Na Ivi paa tei akao 
Te manga i kai ai. 
Te vai ra i Papakea, eake karea i taruarere . 
* “¢Pamiro” is the name of a spot where, in the 
days of Matara, Tevaki took refuge, after the slaughter 


of his first family. Twice in the history of this tribe | 


the entire race was exterminated all but one member; 
Teruatonga was the favoured individual in the first 
instance at the Big Cave, and Tevaki in the com- 
paratively modern age of Mautara. 


TRIBE ; BY KOROA, CIRCA 1817. 


(tangi) song pertaining to the ‘‘death-talk ” of Arokapiti. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Solo. 
Sing we the dark lanterns made at Tangikura 
To light up the Big Cave, 
Where the god tribe was wrapt in repose. 
Chorus. 
Alas ! Teruatonga alone did escape ! 


FOUNDATION. 
Solo, 
At Pamiro* was the hiding-place of Tevaki. 
Chorus. 
At Pamiro he adjured his sons 
To die a brave death, 
A death befitting the children of Tevaki. 
Solo, 
The eldest, Takiri, was speared ; the next, Tuarau, 
Was hunted to death, and lies deep in the cave 
Raupa. 
Chorus. 
The sire was with difficulty saved. 


First OFFSHOOT. 
Solo. 
The flaming ovenst devoured the god tribe. 
Chorus. 
The flaming ovens devoured those from Iti. 
At the Big Cave perished a multitude, 
Deceived by Matataukiu’s dark torches, 
} Torrents of blood flowed into the ocean. 
By the roac-side at Okara 
The royal Tama-tapu heard the whisper, 
‘* Why should 4e taste the daintiest of fishes,— 
The turtle sacred to Rongo ? 
Ah ! I perceive the rich perfume 
From the dress of that fool!” 
Papakea stumbled on the reef; the brave was utterly 
undone. 
Sing we, &c. 
SECOND OFFSHOOT. 
Solo. 
Matakere was speared in the open plain. 
Chorus. 
Matakere was speared in the open plain, 
! Amongst the rocks not far from the sea, 
Condemned to wander from place to place 
Was the childless old man Tevaki. 
Was not his mother, ‘‘ the Soft-sleeper,”’ 
Descended from the great Tirango,t 
Daughter of Ivi the priest ? 
Hence the wisdom of the son, 
Papakea stumbled on the reef; the brave was utterly 
undone. 
Sing we, &c. 

+ A subsequent atrocious murder of this devoted 
| Aitu tribe, twice enacted against them. 

+ “Tirango’’ was the famous warrior of the Ton- 
|gan clan who exterminated the Tekama tribe; but 
|was himself eventually slain in battle. The spot 
| where he fell is well known. 
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THE SOUTH SEAS. 


THIRD OFFsHOOT, 


SAVAGE LIFE IN 








Unuunvu Toru. 


Solo. 
Pokia Ana-nui e ! They were caught in the *‘ Big Cave.” 
Pokia Ana-nui e te matakeinanga, | Chorus. 
O Rautakanini ra, e ngati i Te-tui-kura They were caught in the ‘‘ Big Cave” by their foes, 





| By Rautakanini and ‘‘ the red- ~marked ” tribe, 
Sent by king Tama-tapu. 
heavens beca ame as black as Hades: 
By the fiat of Rongo the island was flooded. 
O te kautuarau, e ko te ua e pa, The fine cloth was all soaked in the storm. 
oe NT Ree The valleys of Mangaia were covered 
Kua ki te roto i Mangaia. i ae § . YEred, , 
¥ d 3 ‘ a> | Only hills could be seen: O thou wonder-working 
Kavea i uta i te tukono i te mana o te ariki. ees 
Te vai rai Papakea, e ake karea i taruarere ! | Papakea stumbled on the reef; the brave was utterly 
undone. 
Sing we, &c. 


E ariki Tama-tapu. 

<ua kapi te rangi ia Iv: 
Kua kapi te rangi ia Iva, | The 
Takaia e Rongo ia é te enua. 





A POISONED BOWL. | cordingly expressed into a small bowl a 
| strong decoction of all three. To test its 
On the south of Mangaia, on the margin of; strength he now threw into it a” small salt- 
a little lake, once lived the famous priest! water fish and a fresh-water fish, both of 
Tangiia, guardian of the marae, and greatly|which instantly died. The drink was 
feared on account of his supposed super-|now prepared in the usual disgusting way, 
natural powers. The w orshippers carried to| by first chewing pieces of the root and then 
the priest bowls of intoxicating drink—the | discharging the contents of the mouth into a 
nectar of Polynesian gods, in “the hope of bowl kept for the purpose. When about 
securing a favourable response to their peti-|three parts full the poison was poured into 
tions. Cooked taro and fish were given with | the stupefying drink instead of water. The 
the “kava” (Piper mythisticum), as without} whole was now well stirred together and 
the addition of solid food the narcotic effects | strained off for drinking. 
of this detestable drink would not be evoked.| All being ready, Mirere led his little boy 
But ¢his priest, affecting to speak in the! with one hand and with the other carried the 
name of his god Tangiia, required human | fatal mixture into the presence of the priest, 
flesh as arelish. From time to time he de- | 'who was delighted to see an unusually large 
manded of his infatuated followers that they | quantity of his favourite drink. Upon taking 
should furnish him with a young child “ to|the bowl, Tangiia looked at its contents and 
eat with the Zava.”’ Such was the terror remarked, “Kua tuke te'tu”.=.“It looks 
which this wretch inspired, that his cruel|strange.” Yet, as the little victim was 
demands were invariably complied with. | brought with every outward mark of defer- 
Receiving from the hands of the worshipper! ence, he thought it must be a mere fancy, 
the frothy bowl, Tangiia eagerly quaffed its and drank off the whole. The priest was at 
contents and (it is expressly said) with his| once affected by the deadly potion. His | 
own hands slew the little victim and de-| face became red ; the eyeballs seemed ready 
voured the quivering flesh. In the haggard, to start out of their sockets as he splutter- 
bloodshot-eyed priest was recognised, not ingly said to Marere, “Give me the boy.” 
the man, but their own fierce god, the sup-|; Reeling about like a drunken man, he 
posed arbiter of life and death. advanced a few steps in order to clutch the 
One day Tangiia declared to Mirere, a} child, who with his father slowly retreated. 
member of the ‘Toyal Akatauira clan, that; In fact, the poison was rapidly taking 
he required from him the accustomed bowl effect. But Tangiia was not easily to be 
of “kava” and his little son! The father| cheated of his victim. On and on came the 
knew that the wily old priest had long;drunken priest; his voice became thicker 
cherished an ill feeling towards him. Mad-jand his footsteps more uncertain, as with 
dened by this demand, which he dared not) great difficulty he — father and son. 
openly refuse, Marere rose superior to the/Soon the old cannibal stumbled and fell 
superstition of his day, and resolved to put an | heavily on the ground. It was now evident 
end to the tricks of Tangiia. Luckily for) to all that Tangiia was dying, and Marere’s 
his purpose he had discovered the three sorts | boy saved ! 
of vegetable poisons used to kill fish, and still; The body of the old priest remained where 
associated with his name. He resolved to|it fell eight days; until at length, the stench 
try them upon the hated Tangiia. He ac-| becoming unendurable it was dragged away 
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into the bush, where it was left to be de-| Tangikaara long remained hidden in the 
voured of rats. In memory of this the spot is|rocks. Eventually, however, the drum of 
still called “‘ Paepaeuaau”—“ disgusting offal.” | peace enabled him to make his appearance 
Hence the common saying, ‘‘ Beware of the|in the interior. Unable to wreak his ven- 
poisoned bowl of Marere.” geance upon his brave old foe, Ngangati 
In a later age the great warrior chief| bequeathed to his relative Manini his legacy 
Ngangati, descended from this Marere, took|of hate. To carry this out, Manini sedulously 
up his abode in this neighbourhood. Ajcultivated the friendship of Tangikaara, 
fragment of the once powerful clan of| Early one morning they went together to the 
Tangiia still lived there. Now Ngangati|marae of Rongo to hear the king offer 
inherited all the hate of his ancestor Mirere| prayers. On their way back Manini walked 
against the fallen descendants of Tangiia.|in front, carrying, according to the wont of 
He accordingly ordered a grand drinking-|aged men, a short spear as a walking-stick. 
bout. The intoxicating root had been! Pretending to have dropped something, he 
chewed, and the feast prepared, when Tangi-| desired his companion to go on. In another 
kaara, the head man amongst the devoted|moment he came up with Tangikaara, and 
race, was invited by his companion, Ngan-| dealt him a death-blow on the back of the 
gati, to drink. He declined to do so, and|head. The body, still warm, was taken back 
by that refusal saved his life, for every other| to Rongo’s marae, which he had left about 
male member of that unhappy tribe found |halfan hour before. Manini had accomplished 
his head seized by his boon companion, and|two good things at once; he had avenged 
was clubbed to death. the famous Ngangati, and had provided the 
Tangikaara was of almost gigantic propor-!| god of the invisible world with a bleeding 
tions. Assoon as he felt his hair grasped by| sacrifice. So much for the natural conscience 
his foe Ngangati, he wiselyran to the lake, with | of the heathen, 
his foe on his back, intending to drown him.| The children of Tangikaara lived on for 
But just as the desperate Tangikaara was) future sacrificial use. Said the narrator, “I 
about to leap into the deep black waters,}am a direct lineal descendant of the priest 
Ngangati wisely gave up his hold, slipped off Tangiia and of Tangikaara, and but for 
his back, and, much chagrined at his failure,| Christianity should unquestionably myself 
returned to his more successful companions. | have been laid on the altar.” 








THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TANGIIA CLAN, AND THE ESCAPE OF KEUKEU. 


ta 


. ° we. z ”? eo eee 

A “crying-song” (tangi) pertaining to the “ death-talk”” of Arokapiti. 
Composed by Koroa, circa 1817. 

TuMvu. INTRODUCTION. 
. Solo. 
Tio ra Keukeu tupuna i ora. Sing we of Keukeu,* our ancestress, who escaped, 
Weep we for the sad fate of her tribe. 

Chorus. 

*Twas resolved that they should be slain. 


E tangi atu rai ki te pare. 

Ka tua ra tai kopu o Kanaé ! 

FOUNDATION. 
Solo. 


Come on, friends ! (said they). 


PAPA, 
Aere mai kotou é! 
Chorus. 

The brave Tangikaara came to the assembly 
Of drinkers ; but murder was in their hearts, 
The fatal signal was given ! 

Solo. 
‘Twas planned for the extinction of Tangiia. 
Chorus. 


Aere maira Tangi-kaara i te vainga kava, 
Ia te arutoa o; na Rongo i ngau ra. 
Ua etu! 
Ei tupa ia Tangiia ia kai ake nga atiaporo é ! 


Kapitipitia é i pau nga pare e! Again and again was our tribe slain ! 





*-Keukeu narrowly escaped the hands of the | tribe of Tane, never tire of praising her adroitness, 
cannibal Ngako; her children, half of the es 
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First OFFSHOOT, 
Solo. 
Yet Keukeu, our ancestress, escaped. 
Chorus. 
Keukeu tupuna i ora mai na. Yes, Keukeu, our ancestress, narrowly escaped ; 
Tuairiaki tangata metua ia koti Her father and grandfather all perished. 
I raua Kanae i te ta ta rikiriki. A stone axe clave the skulls of Kaara, 
I tokia Kaara, o Tetupu, o Tepodiarongo, Of Tetupu, of Tepdiarongo, and of Vaikakau, 
O Vaikakau, na taomarau i te umu kokarakara. Firstfruits of that harvest (literally over) of death ! 
Te ranga aina ia Motoro i Tepatiki é! In honour of the god Motoro were they slain. 
Solo. 
Era Keukeu tupuna i ora. Rejoice we at the escape of our ancestress Keukeu ; 
E tangi atu rai ki te pare. ‘ Weep we for the sad fate of her tribe. 
Chores. 


’Twas reso!ved that they should be slain. 


Unuunu TAIL 


Keukeu tupuna i ora mai! 


Ka tua ra tai kopu o Kanaé! 
SECOND OFFSHOOT. 
Solo. 


Tangata reua i Ariki ra é! Alas that murdered throng at Ariki! * 
Chorus. 

That great company at Ariki fell 

By the hand of a descendant of Mirere, 

Who skilfully poisoned the priest Tangiia ; 

The carcass lies at ‘* Paepaeauau.” 

O terangi piri na uu-pae-ngaru, Like fish in the billows at the reef, 

Na ngarumotuia, ua atea i te ara They fell under the sharp-pointed spear ; 

O te eiva i pakoko i Maraepapa ra. Yet he himself barely escaped with life. 

Te ranga aina ia Motoro i Tepatiki e! In honour of the god Motvro were they slain. 

Solo. 

Rejoice we at the escape of our ancestress Keukeu, 

Weep we for the sad fate of her tribe. 
Chorus. 


*Twas resolved that they should be slain, 


UNvuUNU RUA, 


Tangata reua i Ariki. 

Teia te uri a Mirere 

E ora kava ia Tangiia. 
Ka rere roa i Paepaeauau 


Era Keukeu tupuna i ora, 
E tangi atu rai ki te pire. 


Ka tua ra tai kopu o Kanaé ! 





* Ariki is the general name of the district where 
the famed Ngangati slew his multitudinous victims, 











A BRETON WEDDING. 


THE usual time for marriages to take place | equal in birth, must be highly educated, must 
among the peasants of Lower Brittany is | have plenty of household linen, &c. 

during carnival; not carnival strictly speak-| There is an annual fair held about the 
ing, but the period intervening between! middle of November, to which all the 
Candlemas Day and Shrove Tuesday. A | peasantry flock ; here the girls remain with 
short time before Christmas, when there is a | their mothers, selling their figs or their grain, 
young man in the house of a suitable age, |and even butter or eggs, for none are above 
and well able to work, his parents or friends | this, while the men flock together to buy and 
look about for a partner; if the young man /|sell. Finally, the uncle or father of an 
has position and money to offer, his friends | eligible far/7 will make his way to the near- 
show themselves proportionately difficult in lest male relative of the heiress in question, 
the choice of a wife. 4,000 or 5,000 francs | fall into conversation with him, do his best to 
a year is considered a comfortable fortune | render himself agreeable, and at last, by way 
(£160 or £200 in English money); then if |of cementing the friendship, will invite him 
the property has been some time in the | to take a glass of brandy; off they go to an 
family, that also is taken into consideration. | auderge or public-house, and drink together ; 
The friends look about for an heiress, an|over their brandy and black coffee (a very 
only girl if possible ; her fortune must exceed | favourite beverage) they naturally fall into 
that of her future husband, she must be his | anne 
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“A fine girl that of yours,” says the pere 
Pichat. 

“ Ah, dame, you may well say that, and a 
good housewife into the bargain ; este, the 
man who gets her will have been born under 
a happy star.” 

“ Hey, no doubt, pere Michel; have you 
never thought of marrying her?” 

“ Fot,no; though I don’t mind telling you 
that she might ha’ been married, and well 
too, if she’d ha’ liked.” 

** No trouble to believe you. 
look for money ” (hesitating). 

“Hem, yes, of course ; I give money with 
my girl, and so the ésoux must have some 
too.” 

** Now we're old friends, Michel, you know, 
my lad; well, now, I defy you to find in all 
the Department a finer grown, a better look- 
ing, more hard-working one than he. I give 
him, ma foi, a very pretty fortune, a nice 
farm; and I think now that it would be— 
takeanother glass of eau-de-vie—it would be— 
adlons, I must tell you that Jacques, my son, 
all the time he was at the messe [mass] on 
Sunday never took his eyes off your /i//e 
Héléne.” 

After this there is great apparent hesita- 
tion on part of the féve Michel, who finishes 
by saying that he must talk to the donne 
Jemme (wife). The two friends then separate, 
and the next few days are employed in getting 
information respecting the different fortunes. 
Shortly after, the mothers meet and discuss 
future plans (the mothers or nearest female 
relatives) ; the young people do not appear in 
the matter, and apparently take no interest 
in the affair. If everything is satisfactory, on 
a Sunday afternoon the young man, accom- 
panied. by numerous relatives, walks and 
drives over to, as for convenience’ sake we 
call him, the fére Michel’s; here prepara- 
tions have been made to receive them; the 
fair Héléne is neatly and prettily dressed ; 
her mother bustles about, setting forth cold 
boiled bacon, bread, butter, cider, cresses, and 
milk. After a while all the young people 
go out to walk about the fields, and leave 
their elders to make the demande formally. 
When the “children” return they are in- 
formed of what has taken place (as if they 
did not know), and an answer is required, as 
Héléne has been instructed beforehand on 
what she has to say, whether she will or no; 
this does not take long. Then the two 
mammas fall to discussing the amount of 
linen necessary, the mére Pichat finds fault 
invariably, but ends in coming round. They 
then fix upon a day to meet at the house of 


Then—you 





the parish priest, to be examined by him on 
the Catechism ; this done, they repair to the 
mairie or town hall, and before the mayor or 
one of his assistants declare their intention 
of marrying, &c. The party goes to the 
auberge, where they are first treated by the 
pere Pichat to coffee and eau de vie, then 
by ére Michel to a small glass of liquor, or 
vice Versa. 

No courtship is thought necessary ; the 
parents say, “ Bah ! they will seeplentyof each 
other after;”’ so accordingly they rarely meet. 
A day is fixed upon for the civil marriage, 
which often takes place as long as a fortnight 
before the religious ceremony. The intimate 
friends are asked, and all the relatives of the 
two families ; they appear at the mairie, and 
the young people are united by the mayor or 
an assistant. During the period intervening 
between the civil marriage and the religious 
one the bride remains at home with her 
parents, and the bridegroom returns home 
with his ; they do not meet oftener than before; 
once a week at church is the very most. 

At length the eve of the wedding arrives ; 
at an early hour all the friends and relatives 
make their appearance, each person carrying 
a present according to his means: all those 
who are well off take a calf, or two or three 
young pigs; others, poorer, often cakes or- 
namented with sugar and bonbons; many 
take large pieces of butter, on the top of 
which they put a piece of money (always 
gold). After the presentation of the gifts, 
all the guests dance out in a field ; the bride 
dances with her fu/ur,—not a danceknownany- 
where out of Brittany ; the gazvorte is danced by 
several hundred people at the same time, an 
immense round is formed by men and women 
placed alternatively, each takes hold of the 
other’s hand ; they then make two steps, one 
on the left foot and one on the right; the 
fourth step is a sort of jerk of the body, ac- 
companied with a vigorous stamp on the 
ground of the two feet, and so on. The music 
is something like that of bagpipes, and has 
a wild plaintive sound. One of the favourite 
tunes is “ Ann hani goz,” which signifies in 
Brezannee, ‘The young girl is pretty, but 
the old one is rich:” it is a most popular air. 
Dancing goes on until sundown, when all the 
guests retire, only to reappear next morning 
in time to accompany the bride to church. 

Here a few lines must be devoted to the 
costumes, which are really very handsome. 
All the women wear fine black cloth or cash- 
mere dresses, trimmed round the skirt with a 
broad piece of black velvet; then comes 
embroidery in silver or gold, in Morbihan 
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and See-et-Vilaine, and in gold, silver, col-|silver ones instead. When the religious cere- 
The | mony is over, the bride leaves the church on 


oured silks and velvets in Finisterre. 
dress is made short to show the feet and 
ankles ; the shoes are made of black or blue 
cloth, trimmed with black velvet and a large 
silver buckle ; the bodice is generally made 
of the same material as the petticoat, 
trimmed round the armlets with broad velvet 
and silver to match the skirt; a richly 
worked coif, muslin collar and sleeves com- 
plete the costume ; no one has forgotten 


the apron, which is of coloured silk, satin, | 


moire antique, or velvet. The only percep- 
tible difference between the dress of the 
bride and that of her friends consists in a 
bouquet of orange flowers which she wears 
with long white streamers at her waist on 
the left side: the bridesmaid wears a similar 
bouquet. 

The bridesmaid is a/ways a cousin of the 
bride, and the groomsman always bears the 
same relationship to the bridegroom ; first 
cousins are preferred, but if there are none, 
second cousins are taken, or even third 
cousins in preference to brothers and sisters : 
this rule only holds good in the country. 
The costumes of the men are neither so 
curious nor so picturesque as those of the 
women ; the former wear light trousers, short 
black cloth jackets trimmed with velvet, 
bright buttons, and sometimes with coloured 
silks ; a wide band of silk or velvet is wound 
twice round the waist; on the head is worn 
a large black felt hat in the winter, and a 
white straw one in the summer. 

Once all the principal people have arrived, 
the father or wardian of the bride offers her 


his hand, and leads the way to church, imme- | 
diately followed by the bridesmaids and | 


groomsman; the next pair consists of the 
bridegroom and his mother, or nearest female 
relative ; next comes the father of the bride- 
groom and ,the mother of the bride; after 
these four couples come the brothers and 


sisters, then the aunts and uncles, followed | 
by the cousins, and last of all come the}! 
If the bride- | 


friends of the two families, 
groom is a rich man he makes his wife a| 
present of a gold wedding ring which opens; | 
inside are written the names of the contract- 
ing parties with the date of their marriage ;| 
he also gives hera keeper and a gold brooch, | 
and sometimes even a watch. 


Men who cannot afford gold rings buy 








WEDDING. 


the arm of her husband ; two men precede 
\them playing some gay tune on their 
| hinions” (or bagpipes). If the weather is 
|fine, tables are set under the trees for the 
| dinner, but generally speaking, in the winter 
they are placed in a barn. Roast veal, 
|stewed beef, and soup are served with plenty 
'of bread, and more cider than one person 
can drink ; cakes follow. All the poor people 
who like to go are given their dinner for 
nothing ; sometimes there are as many as two 
hundred, while the number of guests often 
exceeds eight and nine hundred people ; of 
course these are the grand weddings. During 
| breakfast so many healths are drunk that of 
course the good peasant men are rather the 
| worse; for cider when they leave the table,— 
that is to say, the older men, for the others 
'do not allow themselves to feel any the worse 
|for drink until the evening, when most of the 
/women have taken their departure. After 
| breakfast is over, off go the guests to a large 
field, where they dance gavotfes and dads: the 
|bal is danced by a man and a woman being 
placed alternately in a large circle ; they then 
take hold of each other’s hands and make 
j|two or three steps, when each couple looses 
|the hand of his neighbour, and the girl taking 
|the arm of her partner, they both walk a few 
steps and then form the round again. This 
goes on until supper-time, after which the 
guests leave, accompanied by the Aznzons. 

The next day they all return, and also on 
ithe third day, to breakfast, dance, and sup as 
|on the wedding day; then the bride and 
bridegroom are conducted by all the party to 
their new abode; the guests take back the 
| parents of the newly-married couple to their 
‘own home. Good-bye’s are exchanged, and 
| the zuvetés leave for good, followed out of the 

| village by the Aznzon’s playing,— 

** Allez-vous-en, gens de la noce, 
Allez-vous-en, chacun chez vous, 
Notre fille est mariée, 

Nous n’avons pas besoin de vous ;” 
the English of which is, “that as the 
daughter of the house is married, there is no 
further need for the presence of the guests.” 

Perhaps my indulgent friends may care to 
hear something more about the “ Bretons” or 
Brittany. 

F. RICE, 
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COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. 





COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. 


BY MARY E, SHIPLEY, 
AUTHOR OF GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION,” &c., &c. 


request not te “come parson over er,” in 
ruder tones than she had hitherto indulged 
THE woman was a shade or two less repul-|in this morning. Miss Thornton said she 
sive the next morning, but she was quite bad | would speak to a friend who might find her 
enough, and Miss Thornton had to exercise} work to do, and she did not object ; only 
a good deal of self-control in listening to her | she said “ she wasn’t one to be lorded over;” 
quietly ; but for Thyrza’s sake she was will-| and the look with which she said it was so 
ing to do much, and she sat patiently through | like Thyrza’s that cousin Deborah felt sick 
the weary interview. at heart. 

Phoebe Hutchins spoke without any appear-| “If I give you the address of a gentleman 
ance of shame of having been in prison at the | who is a friend of mine, and will help you to 
period of her brother Joseph Bryant’sdeath,and | an honest living, may I trust you to go to 
forsometimeafterwards. What heroffence was | him ?” she asked. 
she declined to tell, and Miss Thornton had! “ Yes, I'll go. Where does he live?” 
no wish to know. She had married, six or} “Can you read?” 
seven years ago, one of a gang of navvies| “Yes.” 
employed in the making of a railway in one| “Well, then, you see this is a London 
of the southern counties, and it was then she | address, where I know he is at present. Will 
came across Sutton and his wife, whom she you go straight to him and call to-morrow 
had not previously known, but who by some|morning before ten o’clock? I will pay 
means or other (she believed it was on|your fare, and give you more in case of 
account of her looks) had found out who she | need.” 
was, had told her of her brother, and of the} The woman consented to go, and also 
child whom a rich lady had adopted. At! promised to say nothing of her relationship 
first she had not particularly interested her-|to Thyrza as she went through the village. 
self about this; but afterwards her husband|She looked greedily at the two sovereigns 
died, and for some quarrel with another|which Miss Thornton put into her hand, and 
woman she was again imprisoned ; and when | accepted with little grace the basket of pro- 
she came out, with no money and no cha-| visions which cook had packed. She went 
racter, she thought she might as well look up | out of the house about eleven, and from her 
this niece, afid see if she would provide for| bedroom cousin Deborah watched her across 
her. She talked of settling in the village, |the fields into the North Walford Road, and 
but this, Miss Thornton endeavoured to show | then a sudden fear came over her that she 
her, would not be a kind plan, and repre-|might have done wrong, and a pang of self- 
sented to her that if she really cared for her|reproach made her think that perhaps, aftr 
niece she would do nothing to cause her all, there was more in the woman’s claim of 
mortification. It was a delicate subject to relationship than she had allowed. Yet what 
dilate upon, but Miss Thornton put it as could she do? It was Mr. Gibson’s address 
kindly as she could, and saw with great at a London hotel which she had given, for 
relief that the bullying manner of last night a letter yesterday from his wife had said he 
had departed, and, with sobered wits, the was in town on business, so that she had not 
woman was more reasonable. She was very hesitated to send the woman to him. But 
eager at first to see Thyrza, and needed how could she explain everything to him by 
some convincing to prove that she was not in letter, her fears and her misgivings? She re- 
England ; and then at last Miss Thornton membered certain words which he had said to 
asked what she could do for her. her years ago when she had persisted in 

Plenty to eat and drink seemed the height adopting the child ; perhaps, after all, he had 
of the poor wretch’s ambition ; and when Miss been right, and she had placed her in a 
Thornton spoke tenderly and kindly of higher |cruelly false position. But then she had 
and better things, her only reply was a known of no living relations who could claim 
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any right over Thyrza; and now what was 
she to do with this wretched woman? It 
was a perplexing question, and she took a 
sudden resolution and rang the bell. 

“Tell Peter to have the pony carriage 
ready by half-past twelve, and then come to 
me again.” 

Cook obeyed. When she reappeared 
Miss Thornton was packing her small travel- 
ling bag in her bedroom. 

* Cook,” she said, feeling something was 
due to the faithful old servant, yet scarcely 
knowing how far to go for Thyrza’s sake, 
“you are a dear old friend, and have been 
with me in much trouble. I am sure I can 
trust you.” 

“‘ No fear about that, ma’am.” 

“Well, I feel it is necessary to see Mr. 
Gibson about that poor wretched woman. 
She speaks of Miss Thyrza in such a way 
that it is necessary to put some check upon 
her, and so I am going to London to see 
Mr. Gibson ; you know he is joint guardian 
with me, and can do more than I am able. 
I do not wish to delay, so I must go at 
once.” 

“To think of such a creature as that 
coming to worry you, as if you’d not enough 
on your mind already, it’s enough to wear 
you out. Such a vagary to get into her head, 
too! What’s Miss Thyrza to her I should 
like to know? It’s my belief she’s made 
herself crazy with drink, and don’t know 
what she’s about. There was old Giles 
Matthews—Mahala’s father,—he did pretty 
much the same thing, pretended he was uncle 
to some great lady staying at old General 
Forbes’ (but that was long before your day). 
Of course he was crazy ; and folks just took 
no notice, and let him talk. There’s no 
knowing what notions people won’t get into 
their heads sometimes.” 

So cook talked as she helped her mistress 
to dress. Afterwards she made her take 
some lunch, which was not an easy matter to 
accomplish ; and then Miss Thornton said, 
“Tf any one should come from the rectory, 
say I am gone to London to see Mr. Gibson 
on business, but expect to be back to-morrow. 
You need not say more. Now tell Peter to 
be quick, or we shall miss the train.” 

She went to her room to take one farewell 
look from the window at the top of the old 
yew tree which she could see above the 
shrubs of the churchyard. She stilled the 
aching pain in her heart as best she could, and 
went down again. The carriage was at the 
door, and they set off at once, bound for the 


five years ago. She thought that she should 
by this means escape a meeting with Phoebe 
Hutchins, who would go by the branch line 
at the other end of the village, and also 
she ran less risk of encountering any one 
else. Just now the fewer people she saw the 
better. 

Peter saw her into the train, and drove 
quickly home to attend to the carrot-bed, 
from which he had not been too pleased to 
be summoned. 

“What on earth takes the missus to town 
on such short notice ?” he said, as cook came 
out into the stableyard on hearing the sound 
of wheels. 

“That’s neither your business nor mine, 
that I’m aware of,” said cook, with authority. 
Nevertheless she was excessively curious 
about this woman who claimed relationship 
with Miss Thyrza, and wondered a good deal 
about her all the day. 

The hotel where Mr. Gibson was accus- 
tomed to stay was a very quiet one in the 
Strand. Miss Thornton had been there once 
before, and now lost no time in her anxiety 
to meet her cousin. It was 2 blow to be 
told he was not in; but she went to his 
private sitting-room and took off her bonnet. 
She was very tired, and was besides worn out 
with thinking, but she did not feel that she 
could rest. Still there was a sofa, on which 
she lay down, and the Zimes, which she took 
up, if by means of its columns she might get 
through the time till Mr. Gibson came back. 
But reading was folly to think of, the words 
danced before her eyes in a maze of con- 
fusion; and after a while, wearied with her 
journey, and what was far worse, the sleepless 
hours she had passed since very early morn- 
ing, she fell asleep. ® 
Thus Mr. Gibson found her when he 
returned an hour later. The announcement 
by a waiter of “A lady in your room, sir,” 
had rather astonished him, for he could not 
imagine who it could be; and at first, as the 
room was far from light, he saw no one, and 
imagined the man had been mistaken. Going 
up to the fireplace, by which was the sofa, 
and the open newspaper on the floor, he 
started, for he recognised his cousin, and the 
expression on her sleeping face was not such 
as to reassure him. 

“Tt is something about that unhappy girl,” 
he said to himself. 

Just then Miss Thornton opened her eyes, 
and seeing him, started up into a sitting 
posture. 

“You here, Deborah? 
matter?” 


Is anything the 
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“Oh yes, John, so much! Are you busy| ‘You told me years ago that perhaps it 
now? Shall I wait?” | would be better if I had brought up Thyrza 
“ T am quite at your service. Whatis it?” | in her own rank of life, and educated her so 
She told him her story, and he listened | that she might benefit those of her class. 
gravely, asking a question now and then, but|Sometimes, John, I think you were right. 
for the most part letting her relate the sad|No, don’t interrupt me. What a life it is 
tale in her own way. When she had finished | they lead! I don’t object to the good honest 
he said,—* You told her to call on me here to-| work, that is a wholesome thing; it is the 





morrow ?” | lawlessness, the dreadful lowness of tone in 
“Yes. Did I do wrong? Were you|every way which is so sad. And then what 
engaged ?” | becomes of them all? This dreadful woman 


‘“‘T had no engagement, and you were quite | seems but a type of a class ; what will become 
right. ‘The woman may be an impostor.” |of her? What becomes of them all when 

The words shot a ray of hope through|they grow old? If I turn her adrift, what 
Miss Thornton’s heart, quenched at once as| will the end be? If I give her money, there 
she remembered the woman’s look. is no doubt how she will spend it ; yet who 

“She is not an impostor, John; there is| will give her respectable employment? By 
the very strongest resemblance, though God|her own showing she has no character to 
forbid that Thyrza should ever come to look} recommend her ; it is very difficult to arrange 
like her !” | in such a case.” . 

** And you say she found it out through the| “We might get her into the Asylum 
Suttons ?”’ laundry. I know the superintendent, and 

“Yes.” also the matron ; that might do for her.” 

“ Utterly disreputable you say she looks?”| “ And then she would corrupt all the rest ; 

“Utterly. Talks of being in prison with that would never do, John.” — 
the utmost calmness, and so low in words and | “That is the mischief. It is undoubtedly 
— —_ Deborah shivered again as| wrong to — a he for “ —_ of 
she thought of it. |} one; yet that one soul 1s unspeakaDly pre- 

“ And she seems likely to be troublesome?” | cious ;” and Mr, Gibson looked graver than 

“Yes; and it is so difficult to know what | ever. 
to do for the best. If, as she says, she is} “I get so bewildered when I think of it,” 
really he! ee en — of on it} said Miss bap cp Pipes ty —_ apa 
seems hard not to be allowed to see her; but} be any, even the tiniest grain of love in her 
for Thyrza’s own sake I would so thankfully | heart which Thyrza might help to develop 
prevent it. Poor child! I have concealed it| into something better, then surely we ought 
sO scrupulously, for people are apt to be so | to let them meet. And yet Thyrza, my poor 
prejudiced ; and yet this poor woman-——it | darling, who knows nothing whatever of her 
is a hard case.” origin, how terrible it would be for her! 

“If she is a disreputable person, there is} “Thyrza does know; I told her that day 
every reason in the world why you should|I found her after our long search. There 
keep them apart. Are there any children ?”| was good reason for it, and you remember 











“Oh, I should think not. I did not ask; | you gave me permission.” 
but she looks so hard and dreadful, she could} “ Yes, I remember; and she knows it ?” 
never have had any children, I am sure.” * Ves.” 
Mr. Gibson could not forbear smiling at her} ‘‘ How did she take it ?” 
logic, but he was grave again directly. ‘She said nothing at first; afterwards she 
“Poor creature! Does there seem any |attributed the rudeness and unkindness of 
desire to do better?” every one, as she termed it, to the fact of her 
“ None that I can see; but perhaps you | origin being known. But I told her no one 
could have more influence with her. Such a/knew besides Ellen and myself and one or 
little insignificant thing as I am, it sceme | two others ; certainly no one she was likely 
quite preposterous to think of doing good | to meet.” 
to any one; most people look down on me| ‘‘Then it would not be such a dreadful 
from a height, and I can’t preach, I never} blow to her now?” 
could.” *‘ Certainly not.” 
“ Be thankful for that,” said Mr.Gibson, at} “Still, though it is a relief to know this, it 
which cousin Deborah stared. does seem as if I had done wrong in removing 
“Tt is not a woman’s vocation ; that is all/her to so different a sphere. Oh, surely 
I mean.” Thyrza will never come to that!” as a 
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remembrance of the woman’s tipsy look came 
to her mind. 

‘Conventional barriers will prevent that, 
I believe ; as to religion, I fear she knows 
nothing of it.” 

Miss Thornton winced. ‘Too truly did her 
heart echo her cousin’s fears, but it was hard 
to hear them put into words. 

* There is nothing but that for her,” con- 
tinued Mr. Gibson, as his cousin did not 
answer. ‘We must pray for her, Deborah.” 

* Pray for her, John? my whole life seems 
to be a prayer for her, yet it looks as if God 
did not hear.” 

* Don’t think that; He hears, and He will 
answer ; take heart.” 

“ But I feel I made a mistake in taking her 
as I did.” 

“We all make mistakes, for we are but 
children ; God is merciful to our infirmities.” 

“ But my life seems made up of mistakes,” 
said cousin Deborah, in a tone of deep de- 
spondency. She was thinking of that grave 
under the yew tree at home, and a sudden 
memory of the past three weeks rushed over 
her. This new trouble had seemed to thrust 
that one week of intensest, sudden sweetness 
into the far past, but it came back to her now 
in all its freshness, and she covered her face 
with her hands. 

A woman would have noticed her black 
dress and crape, and drawn her own conclu- 
sions, but Mr. Gibson was only conscious of 
a general sombre tint about her, while the 
utter dejection of her attitude touched his 
heart. 

“My childhood was a mistake, and my 
youth too, but that was not my fault ; only 
all my affections and desires, instead of having 
full play, were either warped or strained. 
It made me the woman I have been and am; 
nothing can ever undo that early treatment. 
I am all twisted and out of shape. Oh, 
John, if you knew how I hate the woman 
who made me so !” 

Hush, Deborah!” 

“TI know it is wrong of me, but still she 
was to blame—cruelly, shamefully to blame. 
Look at my twisted life, my hopes withered, 
and all that was freshest in me either shri- 
velled to nothingness, or encouraged to grow 
out of all proportion. Do you wonder that I 
hate the cause of it ?” 

“No, I don’t wonder.” 

“Nameless sorrow to myself and to those 
I love dearer than life. Is there no poison 
in the thought of that ?” 

It was too ‘true, too sadly true. Mr. 


warm, kindly heart, and longed to comfort 
her. It might be his vocation to preach, 
but he preferred to be in season rather than 
out of it; and so he refrained himself from 
uttering the little sermon which, in another 
case, might have been applicable. He only 
said, “She is dead now, we must let her 
rest.”” 

“But what she has done lives—lives in 
every miserable hour of remorse which comes 
to torture me, in every pain which God only 
knows. Oh, John, it is very hard.” 

“Tt zs hard ; very, very hard.” 

There was silence then for a few minutes, 
and Mr. Gibson leaned back in his chair 
wondering what it would be best to say to 
her. He was not always ready with words, 
but perhaps his quiet sympathy helped her 
better than anything else. His next remark 
may not have been essentially clerical, but it 
was very wise for all that. 

*T don’t know how you feel, Deborah, 
after your hundred and forty miles journey, 
but it seems to me that if I rang for the 
chambermaid to show you your room, it 
would be a good thing ; and then we will 
put our troubles aside for a while, and have 
dinner. I ordered it at seven.” 

Miss Thornton rose at once. She did not 
feel hungry herself, or in need of anything 
except peace of mind; but she knew her 
cousin’s habits, and that probably he had 
taken little or nothing since breakfast. So 
she mechanically picked up her bonnet, and 
one glove which had fallen on the floor, and 
followed the chambermaid with her bag to a 
room on the same landing, from whose 
windows she could look out upon a scene of 
busy life, and where a constant rumbling 
noise sounded rather too audibly to be plea- 
sant. She took no notice of externals at 
first, but she felt it wrong to give way to 
her grumbling mood; and after bathing her 
heated face, and smoothing her hair, she felt 
refreshed, and more like herself, and as if, 
after all, dinner was not an objectionable 
institution. 

“I don’t see why you should not go to 
Folkestone with us,” said Mr. Gibson when 
they were seated at the table; “ Ellen and 
the girls go next week, and I am sure it 
would do you good; you look fagged out.” 
He could see that, though nothing else 
struck him, and he felt this proposition of his 
quite a good inspiration at the moment. 

“Oh no! I could not leave home just 
yet.” 

“ And why not?” 





Gibson sitting there felt the sorrow in his 


Cousin Deborah would have given some- 
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thing if, without her own telling, Mr. Gibson 
could know of what made her heart cling so 
closely to home that she could not bear to 
leave it. It was simply impossible that she 
should enlighten him, and it seemed as she 
sat silent, leaving his question unanswered, 
that she had been living in a different world 
lately, from which every one but the Sutcliffes 
was shut out. She did not reflect that sooner 
or later she must account for her black dress 
to Ellen; she only felt just now as if stricken 
with a dumb pain which no one else could 
share. 

“T thought you said you would come to us 
in the autumn, to be away from the church 
alterations,” said Mr. Gibson, wondering at 
her silence. 

“IT know I did; but that seems a long 
while ago. I suppose one may change one’s 
mind without being utterly weak. What do 
you think, John?” 

“That depends on what reason you have 
for changing it. Come, now, Deborah, be 
advised, and go with us. It will do you 
good, and you know it will double our plea- 
sure, if we have you with us. You have 
neglected us sadly for an unconscionable 
time.” 

“ But you don’t think it has been because 
I cared less for you all?” said Miss Thornton, 
feeling suddenly reproached. She was very 
girlish still in her ways, and Mr. Gibson forgot 
her grey hairs, and spoke as he would have 
spoken to one of his own daughters. 

“No, no, my dear; of course we never 
think anything of the sort. But still, just 
turn the idea over in your mind, and let it 
come right side uppermost after the process.” 

“The right side all depends upon one’s 
point of view.” 

“ Exactly; and I wish you for once to 
look at it with our eyes instead of your 
own.” 

Miss Thornton smiled, and that difficult 
effect having been accomplished, Mr. Gibson 


took heart, and struck out into a new field | 
of conversation, wherein he and his cousin | 


jogged on together very comfortably for the | 
rest of the evening. 

It was somewhat difficult to sleep at first 
in such a noisy neighbourhood, and Miss 
Thornton listened to the clocks striking 
twelve in a confused jumble, some togeinet, | 
and others beginning when the first to strike 
had nearly ceased. Then she thought she 
would compose herself, but she heard one 
and two from the church towers before she 
succeeded, 

London air, especially in August, is not 








invigorating ; dust and smoke combined have 
an effect the reverse of exhilarating ; but as 
cousin Deborah opened her window it stole 
in not unpleasantly. Its freshness was still 
comparatively unsullied, and the sky of which 
she could catch a glimpse was blue and clear, 
while the greenness of the tops of trees in the 
Temple gardens, just within sight, formed a 
contrast to the mass of buildings, and she 
knew how to appreciate it. ipa 

“‘T shall not be present at your interview,” 
she said to Mr. Gibson when she met him in 
the sitting-room. 

“No, better not. What shall you do with 
yourself?” 

““T can go to my own room, with the Zimes 
forcompany. ‘That will be the utmost of my 
power. Afterwards we must talk and settle 
something.” 

Phcebe Hutchins came with a punctuality 
for which Miss Thornton had not given her 
credit. It was not easy to devote her mind 
to newspaper details when she knew what 
interview was going on ; but she did her best, 
and after what seemed a very long time, 
Mr. Gibson tapped at her door and she was 
released. 

“She is not exactly a relation to be proud 
of,” he said, as his cousin stood by one of 
|the sitting-room windows, after ascertaining 
that the woman had been at least sober, 
“ and it may bring awkward complications for 
Thyrza ; still, it may be better than we think. 
She does not quite relish the idea of the 
Asylum laundry! a pedlar’s basket seems 
more to her mind.” 

“A pedlar’s basket? Oh, John!” ; 

“Yes, it is not what I should like, but it 
would not prevent her being honest and 
respectable, and it is better not to thwart her 
unnecessarily.” 

** But such a vagrant life! and she would 
be sure to take Walford in her wanderings, 
and then—poor Thyrza !” 

The niece was evidently much more on her 
mind than the aunt, but Mr. Gibson reflected 
that this was but natural, and did not find fault. 

“If Thyrza goes on as she has begun,” he 
said, “it is not likely that even that con- 
tingency would disturb her peace of mind ; 
it seems a matter of doubt whether she means 
ever to come home.” 

“Oh, but she will,—she must; don’t tell 
me that I shall have trusted all these years 
in vain.” 

“Not in vdin in one sense, for no one 
ever trusted without some recompence of his 
faith. But still we never know how it will 
come.” 
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“Therefore we should give ourselves a 
wide berth, and prepare for all emergencies. 
She may come, or she may not, but I wish to 
give her the benefit of the doubt, and keep 
Walford at least free from annoyances for 
her. That cannot be wrong, surely?” 

“No, not wrong. Still, the fact is, it is a 
very difficult matter. You yourself would 
not hear of a bribe to keep the woman quiet, 
and you respect what feelings she may happen 
to have—I do not say has—with regard to 
the only person with whom she can claim 
kindred. It would make a different thing of 
it altogether if we could instal her as lodge- 
keeper to some great house, in a cottage 
covered with roses and honeysuckles, and 





as to be seldom noticed by those who knew 
him well. It is impossible to account for all 
the impressions which flash so quickly across 
our minds, and cousin Deborah could not say 
what, at this moment, called her attention to 
this one particular point. But the result was 
quick and decisive. 

“Do as you think best with her, John. I 
can trust you better than I can myself. I 
wish to do right unconditionally, and we 
will bear the consequences. We shall be 
helped ;” and she held out her hand. 

He gave it one fervent grasp and dropped 
it again. He could not know that his old 
signet ring had had a mission to his cousin, 
but it was the case nevertheless. She had 














let her spend the remainder of her days in| taken in with a new force all there was en- 
attending to her duties and repenting of her | graved on it,—a cross, with the motto in 
sins. That is what the story-books would do quaint old characters ,“ Fai sce gue tu dois, 
with her; but unfortunately we are dealing | advienne gue pourra;” there could be no 
with a real, live worry, and fiction brings no|more tampering with her conscience after 

















such delusive picture to our aid. She must, 
to a certain extent, go her own way, and she | 
must be borne with. Then to win her to an 
honest life we must be honest with her our- | 
selves. A bribe might be the most effectual | 
means of keeping her quiet, but such people | 
are very quick to see wrong-doing in others, | 
and it would injure for ever any influence | 
for good we might have over her. And after | 
all, this poor, wretched woman’s soul is worth | 
more than Thyrza’s freedom from annoyance | 
at having so unsatisfactory a relation. Don't | 
you think so, Deborah ?” 

“I do. I agree with all you say, but still | 
——” As she hesitated she took in uncon- | 
sciously the thoughtful attitude of her cousin. | 
He was sitting by the table with his forehead | 
resting on his hand, and she suddenly ob- | 
served, without reference to the question 
under consideration, how white his hair was 
growing. He was sixty, she knew, and that 
certainly was elderly, if not old; for it is re- 
markable how we make the point of veritable | 
age recede as we approach it. She was 
elderly herself, or very near it, and yet not/| 
three weeks ago she had had a period of| 
happiness such as comes, as a rule, early in 
life. For the moment she quite forgot about | 
Thyrza and her objectionable aunt, and was | 
lost in a temporary musing on herself, and 
that short, sweet passage in her life. She) 
could almost question her own identity as| 
she thought of it, for it seemed more like a| 
page out of a poem than anything else. | 
Suddenly she was brought back to: her| 
present existence by a thought connected | 
with a massive signet ring which her cousin | 


wore, and which was so much a part of him | 


that. 

She arrived at the cottage late the same 
evening, by the train by which she had meant 
to return when she took her departure the 
previous day. Peter met her with the pony 
carriage, and during the homeward drive 
waxed eloquent respecting the good effects 
of the rain on his carrots. He also com- 
municated with some elation the fact of his 
having gained a prize for the best. French 
beans and the largest red cabbage at the 
village flower and fruit show held that day. 
Until that moment Miss Thornton, in her 
anxiety and confusion of ideas, had entirely 
forgotten this annual opportunity for compe- 
tition and mingled satisfaction and ill-will, 
She reproached herself with having shown a 
sad want of interest where she was usually so 
sympathizing, and did not hesitate to explain, 
as far as necessary, the cause of her neglect, 


| * Special business ” was quite sufficient reason 


for Peter, in whatever light the rectory party 
might view it, and she knew they would not 


‘worry her with questions. 


There were five letters on her davenport 
which caught her eye as she entered the 
drawing-room ; one in a thin envelope, a 
good deal crumpled, which was unmistak- 
ably Thyrza’s. “ Forgotten to be posted,” 


‘was written on the under side, and Miss 
/Thornton sat down and read it before going 


upstairs. 


CHAPTER XX, 


CONSIDERING that it was not exactly an 
every-day kind of visit which Thyrza was 
making, she told Miss Thornton very little. 
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True, her letter had been written only a week 
after her arrival at Lindenhain, but she had 
passed through a good many new scenes, 
which alone would have furnished sufficient 
material for a long, descriptive letter. But 
Thyrza was too selfish to consider what 
would give pleasure to Miss ‘Thornton, and 
contented herself with the merest outline of 
the journey ; though she descanted at some 
length on the want of salt-spoons at their 
less ceremonious meals, and, at the /ad/e 
@’héte, the having the same knife and fork 
for two or three courses, together with the 
free use of the former implement instead of 
the latter by many of the guests, and other 
little matters of a similar nature, which struck 
her more than the exquisite scenery, and on 
which she could write with greater ease. It 
was a poor letter after her long waiting, but 
then Thyrza’s letters were always disap- 
pointing, thought cousin Deborah, as she 
went wearily upstairs. 

To go up the Rhine by boat had been 
Mrs. Chamberlaine’s first intention, but a 
very rough passage to Ostend, and some 
prospect of continued rain, made her change 
her mind, and go to Lindenhain by rail. 
They could return by boat if they liked, and 
if the weather proved favourable. 

Alice was more disappointed by this ar- 
rangement than the others were, for her 
little romantic mind had woven a thousand 
fancies about the river, and a railway seemed 
a very commonplace mode of locomotion to 
her. But she made the best of her disap- 
pointment without a word. 

The country between Ostend and Brussels 
would be as uninteresting as it is monoto- 
nously flat and dull, were it not for the canals 
with the avenues of trees on each side, which 
have a quaint, fresh character of their own, 
if not full of beauty, still near akin to the 
possession of that subtle property; and the 
wide green fields, with here and there country 
houses, each standing in a cluster of trees, 
and small inns similarly surrounded, with 
Estaminet in staring letters on their walls, 
have a charm of their. own, which Alice was 
quick to appreciate. Then the picturesque 
3elgian towns, many-spired Bruges, Ghent, 
with its seventy bridges, and Brussels, whose 
cathedral of Ste. Gudule there was no time 
to see. That the railway should go through 
the streets was to the girls an important item 
in the pleasure which all, in a more or less 
degree, felt as they passed through the towns, 
where for the most part an old-world air 
lingered, and helped to satisfy Alice’s desires. 


ments of the guard as he ran along outside 
the carriages, and peeped in to see that the 
travellers were comfortable after their fashion. 
They found the country improve greatly as 
they approached Liége, and afterwards they 
felt it rather provoking to have to stop at 
Verviers two hours, instead of going on as 
quickly as possible; for, however much 
amusement one may find in a journey, there 
is generally so great a desire to reach one’s 
destination, that a little fretting against hin- 
drances is to be taken without question, as 
belonging to the natural course of events, 
and not to be avoided except under very 
special circumstances. With the exception 
of Alice, Mrs. Chamberlaine’s party were 
quite of the ordinary type of travellers, and 
grumbled and laughed alternately as their 
moods varied all along the route. But one 
and all were glad to reach Cologne, where 
they stayed the night. 

The weather had cleared, but Alice was 
greatly disappointed in her first view of the 
Rhine, having no one to tell her that the 
true grandeur of the river, with its majestic 
scenery, does not appear till Bonn is passed 
and the Siebengebirge reached. But, alas 
for Alice! the train swept so close under the 
mountain that she never saw the beauty of 
the Drachenfels, and, in watching for it, 
Rolandseck and Nonnenwerth disappeared 
with only a very faint glimpse as she turned her 
head to look. She comforted herself with 
the hope of a better view by _ boat 
coming down, but her disappointment was 
great nevertheless. At Mainz the trains were 
very obliging, and as they had no time to 
wait they found themselves at Lindenhain 
between eight and nine, all very tired and 
ready for bed. 

It was three weeks now since they had 
made this journey, of which Thyrza had given 
Miss Thornton so meagre an account in her 
letter, and they were all quite at home in the 
hotel halfway up one of the picturesque 
heights of the lower ridge of the Taunus. 
Thyrza and Sophy chattered German without 
fear of making many egregious mistakes, and 
Mrs, Chamberlaine and Alice did their best, 
which was not so good as the girls’, but still 
enough for most purposes of use, for the 
elder lady found her French far more 
available for conversation, and Alice was not 
a talker at any time. 

There were the usual guests that one 
meets with at a German fable d’héte,—the 
young lady who giggled, and the young 
gentleman, her lover, who wore spectacles, 





It was so odd, too, to watch the quick move- 


and did not conceal his devotion, ‘There 
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were the three maiden ladies of a certain age, 
who duly attired themselves in new dresses 
every third day, and ate as solemnly as they 
talked. There was a noted sculptor with 
his wife, who knew both how to be agreeable 
and very much the reverse, according as 
things appeared to strike them. There were 
two or three German professors, one of 
whom affected white waistcoats and lavender 
gloves, and got himself up regardless of 
expense on every possible occasion when 
such adornments might pardonably be sup- 
posed to be requisite ; and there was, last 
but not least, a delightfully polished, though 
far from handsome, old Frenchman, who 
owned himself a prey to ennui, but never- 
theless made himself so agreeable as to convey 
the idea—to Mrs. Chamberlaine’s mind at 
least-—that he was skilled in the somewhat 
rare art of putting his own grievances aside 
for the sake of other people. 

As to politeness from the gentlemen, as a 
rule, there was no lack of that, and the fresh 
manners and customs, if not always to their 
fancy, were, except with regard to the non- 
renewal of knives and forks, &c., very 
amusing to people who had never been out 
of their own country. 

Then the garden was charming,—shady 
little nooks with table and chairs, where they 
generally took breakfast and tea, under the 
cool shelter of pollard, plane trees, chestnuts, 
andacacias. The Aurhaus was just opposite, 
and the band gave them plenty of music. 
They were indefatigable at first in drinking 
from the springs which gave the place its 
reputation, but desisted after a while, feeling 
perfectly well and contented to let well alone. 

The beauty of the scenery was scarcely ap- 
preciated as it deserved to be, except by Alice, 
who by the others would have been considered 
too young to have an opinion upon it, if 
indeed, they had troubled themselves at all 
about the matter. Yet the gentle child, whose 
receptive nature took in every point ofbeauty, 
or sad or sweet influence, was laying up for 
herself rich stores of thought, to be a comfort 
and enlightenment to her in after days when 
this sojourn among the German mountains 
should be a thing of the past. She grew 
fearless, arid rambled alone up the mountain 
paths, and by quiet nooks in the lovely 
valleys, where at every wayside spring stood 
a cross, with a representation of that divinely 
pathetic Face with which one grows familiar 
in Continental churches, and which is so 
touching in its perfection of sadness. She 
knew enough German to read the words 
beneath, invariably these :—“Is it nothing 


to you, all ye that pass by? behold and see 
if there be any sorrow like unto My sorrow.” 
She wondered if any one coudd pass by with- 
out thinking of it. Was it “nothing” to 
the peasant women in their picturesque 
costumes, who daily, and many times a day, 
brought their pitchers to be filled at the 
spring beneath? It was far from being 
“nothing” to Aer. Child as she was, she 
was no stranger to. the story of infinite love 
told so eloquently by those wayside crosses 
among the ferns and grasses under the shade 
of overhanging trees; and the spirit of it 
wove itself into the thread of her life, not 
as any mere sentiment, but as a motive 
power to make her do His will who pleased 
not Himself, and to bear with patience the 
loneliness of soul which sometimes was so 
hard to bear. 

Then too, she could not fail to be im- 
pressed by the churchyards where the cross 
at the head of each grave had inscribed on 
it, in golden letters, the beautiful ‘“ Hier ruht 
in Gott,” words breathing of resurrection- 
tide all through the year. She liked the 
outsides of the churches better than the in- 
teriors, though these were quaint enough, and 
had a certain touching aspect which did not 
escape her. But the singing was too slow to 
please her, and the organ generally too loud. 
She grew, however, attached to the little 
church of the village before she left it, 
different as it was from any she had ever 
worshipped in before. On the floor of the 
chancel was the stone figure of an abbess, about 
whom she wove many wonderful stories ; 
and on the walls marble monuments to counts, 
with (to her) unpronounceable names, and 
long inscriptions surmounted by coats of 
arms. A modern tablet to the memory of a 
clergyman recently dead struck her even 
more than these, for she had never seen 
anything like it. It was of white marble in 
the shape of a pyramid, underneath which 
was a half-length portrait of: the clergyman 
himself, looking as if painted in oils; then 
more white marble and. an inscription. She 
did not like it, but it greatly attracted her. In 


front of the pulpit was a good engraving of | 


Luther in a gilt frame, and on a pedestal 
opposite the monument stood 2 white marble 
bust of Gustavus Adolphus. A strange 
medley, but striking too, and linking past 
and present, the history of the Church and 
the history of the nation, in a way which 
appealed very forcibly to Alice’s mind. 

It was the day on which Miss Thornton 
returned to Walford that Thyrza said to 
Sophy, “I don’t see why we should not 
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go up the mountains this morning; there 
is a cool breeze, and Mrs. Chamberlaine is a 
capital walker. Alice could do it too, I am 
sure. She spends hours in strolling and 
sauntering, a great deal more fatiguing than 
actual brisk walking. Come, Sophy, leave 
that journal of yours alone. Who will care 
to read it when it is done?” 

Sophy ignored the question. 

“I think it would be very nice, really,” | 
she said, closing her book and putting away | 
her pen. ‘ We might take some lunch with 
us, and come back in the evening. Where | 
is mamma ?”’ 

‘Oh, sitting in the garden with Alice. I} 
will go and ask her.” 

Thyrza promoted these mountain excur-| 
sions, for a certain restlessness possessed her, | 
traceable, if she had cared to follow it to its | 
source, to the fact of not having heard a word | 
of Percy since he had seen them on board the | 
steamer for Ostend. He had then expressed | 
no intention of following them, but she did | 
not forget his previous determination, and as | 
she was not one to sit with her hands folded, | 
and wait for what might happen, she was very | 
energetic in walking and climbing, and finding | 
out objects ofinterest. It gave her something 
to do; though, sad to say, she cared very | 
little for ruined castles, pronouncing them all 
alike, and wearisome by their frequent repeti- 
tion. To-day, however, she had Konigstein 
in view, and went to Mrs. Chamberlaine 
resolved to carry her point. 

“Go up the mountains ? Certainly,my dear, 
I shall be delighted—Alice, how do you| 
feel, darling? ready for walking this cool 
morning ?” 

Alice was of course enraptured at the 
prospect, and the party set off. 

It was a beautiful walk. Part of the way 
the road was bordered by a poplar avenue ; | 
farther on, by one of mountain ash. There 
were many corn-fields, some already cut, 
others nearly ripe, and the apple trees scat- 
tered about them having a very curious effect. 
From the top of the first hill was an exquisite 
view of the Taunus, stretching out in a semi- 
circle, with lovely green valleys, and white and 
red houses like chdlets below. The peaks of 
various shapes, some round, some pointed, 
some one-sided, three with ruins on the 
summit, and villages below, all looked soft 
and beautiful in the calm sunshine, as they 
went up the mountain to Konigstein. High 
up was the castle, majestic in its ruins. 

“Shall we go to the top?” asked Alice, as 
they came to a pause, for the ruins were 
extensive, and they were tired with exploring. 








“Why, we are at the top,” said Thyrza, 
“what more would you have?” 

“ I should like to climb that tower, there 
must be such a splendid view.” 

Mrs. Chamberlaine declined so many steps, 
but said she would be quite happy to wait for 
them, and then they set off. 

It was a magnificent view ; over the Taunus, 
over the valleys of the Rhine and the Main, 
far away to the mountains beyond. How 
smiling and peaceful looked the valleys !—how 
grand and solemn the heights! and those 
silvery waters—the Main appearing at five 
different times, and the Rhine three. It was 
difficult to leave their post of eminence whence 
so much beauty could be seen, but no less 
necessary, for Thyrza consulted her watch, 
and found they had already been half an hour 
up there, and remembered a remark of Mrs. 
Chamberlaine’s about lunch. So down they 
came again, and made a very good meal, 
picnic fashion. 

Afterwards they went across to the opposite 
ruin of Falkenstein, not nearly so extensiveg 
as the other, but still very beautiful. Herd 
the elders rested while Alice gathered flowers. 

She had been used to the river-side blossoms 
at home, but had never seen any like these, 
They were of nearly all kinds,—wood, heath, 
and marsh had apparently sent their choicest 
representatives to grace the beautiful spot, 
and make loveliness more lovely. Alice was 
absorbed in the contemplation of the treasures 
in her lap, wondering how such large Canter- 
bury bells and so brilliant a blue salvia could 
possibly grow wild, when, from a bush at her 
right hand, a straw hat rose up, and a moment 
afterwards she was startled by a familiar 
voice, “‘ Why, Alice, you must be the queen 
of the fairies, neither more nor less.” 

“ Percy! where dd you spring from? I 
thought you were miles and miles away.” 

“Very proud indeed to know that you 
honoured me with a thought at all,” said 
Percy, lifting his hat,—he was lazy as usual, 
but still polite. 

“ Well, that is to say,” said truthful Alice, 
“TI don’t know that I ever thought of you 
very much, but if I had, of course I should 
have thought of you at Surbiton. But Iam 
very glad you are come, you will enjoy it 
so.” 

“Shall I?” thought Percy to himself; 
*«« And where are the rest ?” he said aloud. 

“ Oh, a little higherup. Wait just a minute, 
that I may put all these in my basket. Now— 
oh, thank you, but I don’t in the least mind 
carrying it,” as Percy hooked his stick 
through the handle, and swung it over his 
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shoulder, giving his free hand to Alice at the 
same time. 

He was always kind to her, and she liked 
him; besides, the mountain side was rough 
just here, and he helped her; but he had 
never known her talk so much, and the fragile 
look was not visible to-day, for the mountain 
breeze had given her a colour which at home 
she seldom had. He was pleased, and 
answered all her questions about home, and 
his mother, and the girls, as easily and brightly 
as if he had not very great fears of his wel- 
come by Thyrza when the mountain top 
should be reached. They saw him coming, 
or rather saw a man’s figure, for no one but 
Thyrza identified him till quite close. She, 
of course, said nothing, and so he came upon 
Mrs. Chamberlaine and Sophy as a surprise, 
and they both exclaimed together, as Alice 
had before, “‘ Where did you come from ?” 

Thyrza was silent, but Percy took no visible 
notice. He shook hands with her as with the 
others, and then sat down on the grass by 
Mrs, Chamberlaine. 

“And you are not tired of all this sort of 
thing ?” he asked, indicating with a wave of 
his hand the sky and the castle-crowned 
mountains, “ you don’t find it slow, I hope?” 

“On the contrary, we are enjoying it 
immensely. But how did you know where to 
find us?” 

“ You forget that we studied Badeker to- 
gether, and I knew beforehand of your 
destination. Besides, I was at Mrs. Leslie’s 
a few days ago, and it seems Sophy had given 
her a very glowing account of all things.” 

‘“‘T did not know you had written to Mrs. 
Leslie,” said Thyrza. 

“Mamma did, at any rate,” said Sophy, 
with a little defiance in hertone. “ I promised 
I would write.” 

Thyrza gave her a sharp look which had 
the effect of making her blush, and she bent 
over Alice’s shoulder to inspect her flowers. 

“What a splendid salvia! Where did you 
get it?” 

“Down below. Is it not fine? Nearly 
as good as the one in the garden at home,” 

The mountain air had given Thyrza a rich 
colour, so that she looked even better than 
usual. Her hat, with its deep blue veil 
twisted carelessly round her neck, cloud- 
fashion, suited her to perfection, andcontrasted 
admirably with her blackhair. Percy thought 
she really was remarkably handsome, but he 
wondered whether she meant to be less icy 
after a while. She was certainly decidedly 
chilling in her manner. However, Mrs. 
Chamberlaine talked, and Sophy and Alice 








busied themselves with the flowers, while 
Thyrza collected wraps and umbrellas, and 
made herself useful in that way of hers which 
always had the effect of causing Mrs. Cham- 
berlaine to say she was invaluable; and 
presently tltey started homewards, Thyrza 
walking on with Alice, and talking to her in 
an unusually amiable strain, while Sophy 
kept behind with her mother and Percy, not 
wishing to risk any more comments on her 
correspondence. 

“Tt doesn’t look particularly promising, 
thought Percy as he parted from them at the 
door of their hotel, saying his own wasa little 
lower down the village; but “faint heart 
never won fair lady,’ so here goes! I'll risk 
my fate before another fortnight’s over, and 
get an answer of some sort from her. But 
she can do the grand very successfully, I must 
say. All the better! I shouldn't like a fool 
for a wife. Hollo ! here we are; and nothing 
in the world for supper but an omelette, I’d 
wager fifty pounds. Well, there are worse 
things than omelettes, so let’s be thankful ; ” 
and therewith he turned into the house. 

Thyrza also took her determination. She 
made up her mind that he should put a 
certain question to her before they returned 
to England. She quite intended to say “ yes” 
in reply to it, but meanwhile Percy should 
feel her value. The spirit of conquest was 
strong within her; she would bring him to 
her feet, but she would torture him first. It 
was the old story of cat and mouse which so 
many girls of Thyrza’s stamp delight to act, 
and she entered into it with all the eagerness 
of her undisciplined nature, only taking care 
always that her victim should not escape her. 
It was an exciting game, she knew. So 
much the better. She was weary of the moun- 
tains and the river, and the chit-chat of the 
table a’hite and Alice’s imperfectly subdued 
taptures. She looked forward to the time 
when she should write the news of her triumph 
to Miss Thornton and to Emily Gibson. She 
imagined herself stepping into the place of the 
elder Mrs. Graham, and beholding that imper- 
fectly educated mother-in-law in prospect, 
settling herself with her namby- pamby 
daughters in a house far less imposing than 
the one over which she at present reigned. 
And then the endless luxuries and comforts 
in store for her! Percy would be her slave, 
of course,and she would enjoy life thoroughly. 
Then, too, how it would spite that dreadful 
Mr. Gibson and his wife ! 

So Thyrza built her castles in the air, and 
as she never communicated her inmost 
thoughts to her friends, there was no one to 
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remind her of the fate of the girl who counted| “Congratulate me on my success,” she 
her chickens before they were hatched ; and | said, as Thyrza followed her into the garden 
if there had been any such faithful monitor, | and Percy's presence. 
she would have laughed the old story to| ‘What makes you choose another moun- 
scorn, tain expedition ?” said Thyrza, after taking 
Mr Graham’s hand in a limp manner, and 
CHAPTER XXI. letting it go again. 
“TI don’t in the least care where we go. 
On the morning after Percy’s arrival at|It is all old ground tome. What do you say, 
Lindenhain Thyrza retreated to her room, | Mrs. Chamberlaine ? Suppose we do Frank- 
and told Sophy she had letters to write, and | fort to-day?” 
did not wish to be disturbed; spite of which,! “ And tire ourselves to death with trailing 
Alice knocked at her door between ten and |through the streets and staring at pictures and 
eleven, and asked to be admitted. statues,” said Thyrza, sotto vece. 
“Well, what is it, Alice ?” “T am ready for anything,” said Mrs. 
“Percy is here, and he wants us to go to| Chamberlaine, good-naturedly. 
Eppstein this afternoon.” “Very well, then ; what do the young ladies 
| 
| 
} 








“ Well, I have no wish to hinder you.” say?” and he turned to Thyrza, who appeared 

“ But you will come too ?” not to see him. 

‘“*T have letters to write.” “‘ 7 should like it,’ said Sophy. “ And so 

*“* But they will be finished before dinner?” | should I,” said Alice. 

“‘T don’t know about that. Besides, itis} “And you, Miss Bryant 
absurd to put off an excursion like that till} “I beg your pardon ; were you talking to 
the afternoon ; walking in the heat of the day | me?” 
is rather too much of a good thing.” “T was proposing Frankfort for to-day. 

“Percy did talk of starting at once, but) We can go by train, and leave Eppstein for 


>” 


Sophy said you were busy.” |another time. You would like to go?” 
“And so [ am. Now do go, Alice,and| “I don’t mindat all,—just as you like;” and 
leave me in peace.” she yielded with that disobliging air which 


‘She won’t say whether she will come or; makes every one else uncomfortable. Mrs. 
not ; she is busy writing, she says, and does; Chamberlaine and Sophy could not think 
not wished to be disturbed,” said Alice on | what possessed her. However, ina minute or 
her return to the rest. | two she was all smiles, and talking to Percy 

“JT will go to her,” said Mrs. Chamber-|in the most amiable manner possible. It was 
laine. | unaccountable, certainly, but then it was no 

“Come, Thyrza dear, put your letters | doubt tiresome to have been disturbed when 
away and get your hat. We are going to|she had settled herself to letter-writing. 
drive part of the way, so as to be fresh for|They were always ready to make excuses for 
climbing.” Thyrza when any were needed, which was not 

“It is absurd to have two such expeditions | often the case. 
on successive days. We are all stiff with the| Percy at least enjoyed the day, for the 
mountains yesterday. It would be much] object of his attachment was blandly agree- 


better to wait.” able ; professed herself prentr with all the 
** Well, I dare say Mr. Graham might think | statues (which she did not in the least care 
of something less fatiguing.” for); took great interest in the Judengasse 


“But really, Mrs. Chamberlaine, I must] and the old house of the Rothschilds ; made 
write my letters. Fancy the state my poor|her head ache with looking at the portraits in 
aunt will be in! I forgot to post the last I the Rémersaal,and threepicture galleries after- 
wrote to her till a fortnight after date, and I| wards, and never grumbled; declared that 
dare say she has been worrying herself about | dining in the Palmengarten was of all things 
me. I cannot neglect her, nor would you charming; and was most b ewitchingly depend- 
wish it, I am sure.” ent on the aid of Percy’s hand when de- 

“Certainly not. But still, in half an hour} scending from the train on their return. He, 
you could say a good deal, and then we might | poor foolish fellow, took courage when his 
decide on something less fatiguing.” proposal to visit Eppstein next day met with 

“JT have no wish to be selfish,” said |a delighted acquiescence. 

Thyrza, closing her writing-case. “He seems very much in love with her,” 

“ That’s a dear girl,” said Mrs. Chamber-| said Sophy to her mother later in the evening 
laine. ‘“ Now be quick.” when they were alone. 
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“Not a doubt of it. Well, it will be a very 
nice match for her, poor girl, and we must 
give her up with a good grace. But it will be 
atrial for his mother and the girls to have to 
find another home.” 

“Oh, they will get gver that.” 

“Very likely; but it will be hard at first. 
Now, Sophy, you must go to bed and sleep, 
there are the mountains before us to-mor- 
row.” 

They had lovely vieWs next day of the 
whole range of the Taunus, and the drive 
through the valley was perfect, the road being 
so winding, and the scenery changing every 
min@te. Then where two valleys met they 
came upop the ruins of an old castle on a 
high reck, with such an old-world looking 
village: below; and a large mill, its wheel 
turned by a very rapid stream. They dis- 
missed the carriage and roamed about,— 
leisurely, however, for they intended to walk 
home. 

The ‘circumstances were peculiarly favour- 
able to love-making, but Percy did not pro- 
gress particularly. ‘Thyrza was neither cold 
nor hot to-day, but in that middle state of 
cool indifference which is beyond all things 
trying to any one feeling the changes of 
mental temperature, and interested as Percy 
was. He made several futile attempts at 
conversation, and was wondering what pos- 
sessed her, when, to crown his discomfiture, 
she took out of her pocket a Tauchnitz 
edition of some English novel, and said she 
wanted to read. There was a lovely nook 
under the trees, where she settled herself in 
a way which said plainly enough she did not 
want him any more, and he felt himself dis- 
missed. 

“Where is Miss Bryant?” asked Alice, as 
Mr. Graham joined the mother and daughters, 
who were resting at a little distance. 

“ Reading under a tree there.” 

“ Reading?” exclaimed Mrs. Chamber- 
laine, “one does not come here to read ; she 
has plenty of opportunities for that at home. 
What is she thinking of?” 

‘{That’s more than I can tell'you. Oh, Miss 
Sophy! going to sketch? Well, you have 
plenty of scope for your powers ; but I did 
notkmow you were an artist.” 

Sophy laughed. “I am not an artist, or 
anything approaching it, but still one likes to 
take home some remembrance of a beautiful 
view. The worst is, I always make my greens 
too blue and my browns too black. 

“T think I know a remedy for that,” said 
Percy ; and he gave her several useful hints as 
she went on, proving that he possessed more 


knowledge than they had imagined. He was 
rather glad to be able to devote himself to 
her, hoping thereby to arouse a little jealousy 
in Thyrza. His efforts fell to the ground, to 
all appearance, at least, for she was as indif- 
ferent later in the day as she had been earlier, 
and he half wished he could give her up at 
once, and make an end of all this dilly-dally- 
ing. 


‘‘ The splendour falls on castle walls,” 


quoted Alice as they were returning ; and, 
for once, no one laughed at her. They 
would have been very dull minds indeed not 
to have been impressed in some degree by 
the beauty around them. The light effects 
were perfect ; great masses of wood at the 
mountain tops, with rocks peeping out here 
and there, all casting long shadows on the 
green slopes,beneath. Then, as the sun sank 
lower, the mountain tops were covered with 
a bright light, while the lower parts were in 
shadow. Mrs. Chamberlaine, for once, felt 
it too beautiful to comment upon, and they 
walked on almost in silence, Sophy wishing 
Edmund Leslie could see it as she saw it then, 
and Thyrza occupied with her own thoughts, 
wherein the exceeding loveliness of the 
scenery had little part. 

“What made you so quiet to-day?” asked 
Sophy, who had gone into Thyrza’s room for 
a little chat before bedtime. 

“Was I quiet?” 

“* Of course you were. Percy looked quite 
miserable.” 

“I should like to know what difference it 
makes to him whether I am quiet or not,” 
said Thyrza, haughtily. 

‘Oh, you will know all in good time, no 
doubt,” said Sophy. “There is no mistaking 
what /e means ; what you mean is a different 
thing altogether.” 

“ Quite.” 

“But, seriously, Thyrza, you might give 
the poor fellow a little encouragement. I am 
quite sure he only came here on your ac- 
count.” 

“Then it was a pity he should take that 
trouble, I am sure.” 

“ But surely, Thyrza, you like him?” 

“Mr. Graham is the proper person to ask 
that question, Sophy.” 

“‘T beg your pardon. Well, I feel sure he 
will ask it before long, and then we shall 
see;” and Sophy looked very bright and 
knowing. 

“Ts that lovely sketch in dark blue and 
yellow, with clouds like puffy dandelion seeds, 





intended for our friend in glasses at home?” 
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“ Really, Thyrza, you are very provoking.” 
“Not at all; it is only tit for tat. 
are always harping on Mr. Graham, so I 
return the compliment by harping on Mr. 
Leslie. That is fair, is it not?” 
“Well, perhaps so, in the light you view 
it; but I could never treat Mr. Leslie as you 


treat Percy.” 

































































“You would be too glad to hook your fish, 
to play any tricks with your line and bait,” 


said Thyrza. 


“T was not thinking of that at all. 
I do really think you are very unkind.” 


“To whom ?” 
“To Percy.” 


“Oh, well, that will not hurt him.” 
“ How nice it will be to look back on this 
visit! I am enjoying it so much 
“Are you? Well, I find it rather weari- 
some. And what hideous boys one meets in 
the village—great fellows in knickerbockers, 
with legs the same thickness all the way 


from the ankle to the knee! 


contemplate!” and Thyrza made a gesture 


of disgust. 


“That comes of wrapping up the babies as 
if they were mummies or chrysalises. 
course they can’t kick, poor little mites! 
By the way, Thyrza, what is become of that 
little frock you were embroidering so elabo- 


rately ?” 


“ Oh, you mean the one I was doing for 
Mrs. Ferrars’ baby. I really don’t know 
whether I brought it or not. At any rate, it 
won't matter; Fanny Sutcliffe is sure to be 
slave to her first niece, and make her no end 
of things. I think now I shall finish it for 
the bazaar Mrs. Leslie is interested in; I 
like her so much, and she has been very kind 


to me.” 


“Yes, you and she seemed to take to each 
other at once. I wonder how it is Miss 
Thornton is not very cordial towards her?” 

“Oh, there is no accounting for aunt 


Deborah’s whims and fancies. 


can hear, she is under great obligations to 
Mrs. Leslie’s family, and yet she shows the 
utmost coolness. But Mrs. Leslie says she 


was always peculiar.” 


“Do you think it is quite right to dis- 
cuss her in that manner,—I mean with 


Mrs. Leslie ?” 


“ Right? Of course it is. What next ?” 

‘Oh, it only seems to me that if we find 
fault with people older than ourselves, it 
weakens our respect for them, and that cannot 


be right.” 


“Since when have you adopted that truly 
pious sentiment?” asked Thyrza, ironically. 


“T don’t know; I can only say I have it. 
Come, when will you have finished brushing 
your hair? I want to try and do it after the 
fashion of the giggling one. Her head —the 
back part of it, I mean—is beautiful to 
behold.” 

“T am a great deal too tired to-night. 
Come in to-morrow morning when I am 
dressing, and you shall try your skill. Now 
good night.” 

Sophy took her dismissal as a matter of 
course, and went at once. 

“Such long, thick hair!” she said next 
morning, as she was twisting it into elaborate 
coils ; ‘I wish mine were half as thick.” 
“Yours is much more glossy than mine,” 
said Thyrza, rather discontentedly. “ Nothing 
will ever make mine smooth.” 

“That is of no consequence. Now just 
turn your head that way. Becoming, isn’t 
ne” 

Thyrza, between two glasses, was contem- 
plating the effect of Sophy’s handiwork, when 
Mrs. Chamberlaine entered. 

“T am afraid Alice is ill,” she said. 

“What a nuisance!” thought Thyrza, 
while Sophy said, “ Surely not!” 

“She seems feverish, and complains of 
headache. I have told her to lie in bed, and 
have sent Gretchen for the doctor. But I 
want you, Thyrza, as soon as you can be 
ready, dear; for I told him to come at once, 
and I am sure I shall want an interpreter.” 
“T shall be ready in a minute or two.— 
Come, Sophy, finish as quickly as you can.” 
She was exceedingly vexed at the “ tire- 
some child” for being ill, or pretending to be 
so. Now they would have to keep indoors, 
or at least not stray beyond the garden. It 
was insufferable, and Thyrza did not give a 
thought to the mother’s anxiety. 

The doctor came, and said there was not 
much amiss. She was feverish certainly, but 
only from over-fatigue, and he thought she 
might have taken a little chill. He pre- 
scribed for her, and after breakfast Thyrza, 
with the air of a martyr, went up to sit with 
her, resolved to victimize herself if the occa- 
sion demanded. 

She was not exactly the person for a sick 
room, she was too loud in her speech, and 
never having been ill herself, she had no 
patience or sympathy with any one needing 
quiet. She would have had people rouse 
themselves, even if they were dying, so angry 
and contemptuous was she with regard to 
what she called “giving way.” ‘The fact that 
she must keep all these sentiments to herself 





did not tend to make her more lenient with 
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Alice, and she went into the room inwardly 
chafing at not being able to give her the good 
scolding which she felt she deserved. Mrs. 
Chamberlaine was sitting by the bedside. 

“T came to stay with Alice, if she would 
like to have me.” 

Alice smiled and thanked her. She did 
not love Thyrza particularly, but she was very 
grateful for kindness. 

“I shall stay with her, thank you, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Chamberlaine; “I could 
not leave her, and there is no need for us all 
to stay in. Besides, I thought you were 
going to Mainz to-day ; it would be a pity to 
disappoint you.” * 

“Qh, that would not matter,” said Thyrza 
quickly, reflecting that this expedition had 
been planned before Percy’s arrival, and was 
to be made with the three elderly spinsters. 
She had, till Mrs. Chamberlaine mentioned it, 
forgotten that this was the day that had been 
fixed upon, and they had not yet met the 
ladies, as Sophy and she had taken their 
breakfasts together in the garden, where the 
trio had not yet made their appearance. | 
Sophy came in at this moment, having gone | 
to the bureau for the letters, and was ready 
now to propose to give up anything for her 
mother’s comfort and that of Alice. 

“IT assure you nothing need be altered. 
Alice will be better quiet, and it would be 
foolish to interfere with your arrangements. 
So be sensible girls, both of you, and go and 
enjoy yourselves.” 

Thyrza thought that last command might 
be difficult to obey, but she said nothing, and 
went to her room with her letter. 

It was from Miss Thornton, and perhaps | 
was just a little stiff from the fact that what 
her mind was full of when she wrote was not 


aim, and the blessing which Thyrza scorned. 
She read the letter through once, and then 
tore it into little bits for the chambermaid’s 
dustpan to collect with other rubbish. Then 
she moved the looking-glass into a better 
light, and contemplated the new arrangement 
of her hair. 

It became her admirably. So did the blue 
ribbon which she wore below the white frill 
at her throat. What a nuisance it was that 
she had forgotten to tell Percy of their pro- 
posed visit to Mainz to-day! Of course they 
could not get rid of the ancient chaperons, 
but he might safely have gone with them ; 
and now how should they get through the 
day? Sophy would simper and chatter when- 
ever she was not maundering about Alice, 
and their companions would say “ Ach!” 
in all the varieties of tones of which that 
interjectional sound is capable. And Percy 
would be wasting his time at Lindenhain, 
when she would have made him so useful as 
general guide and her own particular com- 
panion. She was wondering how soon they 
would have to set off, and congratulating 
herself on not having yet finished the letter 
to Miss Thornton which the Frankfort 
expedition had interrupted, when Sophy 
came in. 

‘““We must be ready by half-past ten, 
Thyrza.” 

* All right.” 

“ How is Miss Thornton ?” 

“She doesn’t say, but seems elated on 
account of the enormous growth of a cabbage 
which has won a prize at the South Walford 
show.” 

“ Thyrza!” 

‘Well, that is the principal item of news, 
except that she is going to Folkestone in a 





exactly what she could communicate to 
Thyrza.’ First, she had not written for nearly | 
a month, but the events of that time had} 
stirred the very depths of her heart, and_| 
Thyrza, though her own adopted darling, | 
was the last person in the world to whom| 
she could make a confidence. So there was} 
nothing in the letter about the new-made| 
grave under the yew tree, or about that) 
unsatisfactory relative whose choice of em-| 
ployment had fallen upon a pedlar’s basket. | 
But there was the ordinary village news,—the | 
flower show and Peter’s prizes, the approach- | 
ing alterations to be made in the church, and | 
then the announcement that she expected to| 
go to Folkestone with the Gibsons in a few} 
days, but that letters might be sent to the| 
cottage as usual, There were the customary | 


tender words, which always fell short of their| for nothing! I never said he did.” 


few days.” 

“Ts she? 
too.” ' 

“Who told you?” 

“Mary; I have had a letter from her this 
morning. She sends her love.” 

“ She might have spared herself the trouble. 
I think she is the most objectionable girl I 
know. One would never think her Mrs. 
Leslie’s daughter.” 

“ Perhaps not. 
of that.” 

“Probably. I know there is a halo round 
the family which blinds your vision, dear. 
Never mind! Mary might be worse; she 
does not squint.” 

“ Neither does her brother.” 

“Really, Sophy, how you excite yourself 


The Leslies are going there 


But I like Mary in spite 
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** But you implied it.” 

“What an unreasonable girl you are! 
Because a certain young lady does not squint 
are we to infer at once that her brother does? 
Only I can make allowance in your case.” 

Thyrza seemed in one of her most aggrava- 
ting moods, and Sophy did not care to stay 
with her. Indeed, she felt she was not wanted, 
for the writing-case was brought out, and 
that said as plainly as possible that the 
sooner she went the better. 

Thyrza was glad she had not sent her 
letter to Miss ‘Thornton, because now she 
need only write a postscript in reply to the 
one just received. Taking out her writing- 
case was a mere ruse to get rid of Sophy, for 
a very few lines completed her letter, and it 
was quickly enclosed in an envelope and 


stamped. Sophy at this moment came in 
again. 

“ Won’t to-morrow be your birthday, 
Thyrza ?” 

> ¥en.” 


“It was odd Miss Thornton should write 
so near the day and not wait for it.’’ 

“ Oh, I shall hear again, never fear ; she 
always writes. Besides, to-morrow I shall 
be twenty-one, you know ; of course I shall 
have a letter from her.” 

“ Alice is troubling herself because she is 
afraid it will be dull for you. I know 
mamma meant that we should go to Bingen 
on your birthday, and she thought it would 
be a nice surprise. Now I don’t know what 
we shall do.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble. Mrs. Chamberlaine 
is very kind, and we can go to Bingen 
when Alice is better; it will be all the same 
thing.” 

“T can’t imagine you are only twenty one, 
Thyrza. You seem years older.” 

* Quite old-maidish, I suppose.” 

“Not in the least; only you seem to be 
so self-reliant and wise, and all the rest of it. 
I can’t understand that you are only a few 
months older than I am.” 

“Well, it is the fact nevertheless. Now 
I suppose these glorious old ladies will soon 
be ready. There is an element of martyr- 
dom in most lives, I imagine, so let us take 
a look at the stake and grow accustomed to 
it.” 

“What a serious business you make of it, 
Thyrza! I don’t like to associate such ideas 
with martyrdom. It is too sacred a thing to 
make a joke of.” 

“ Well, we will call it physic, since you are 
so fastidious. To-day eve are in for a dose ; 


let us take it and make no faces.” 


“T cannot really see anything so disagree- 
able in it,” said Sophy. 

Thyrza made no answer; only she took 
out her hat and mantle, and Sophy went in 
order to do the same. 

The German ladies were first-rate guides ; 
everything that they thought could possibly 
interest the English girls they took pains to 
show them, and when at last, between four 
and five, they went into the quaint old red 





sandstone cathedral, even Thyrza felt the day 
had not been quite so wearisome as she had 
janticipated. She and Sophy had exclaimed 
at the odd look of the square pillars, and 
made their necks ache with looking up at the 
frescoes and the monuments, and had come 
to the conclusion that they were growing 
| tired, when their German friends opened the 
| door into the cloisters. As it closed, Sophy 
juttered a little cry of surprise, for there was 
| Percy Graham. 

| ‘The suddenness took away Thyrza’s power 
|of concealing what she felt, and the quick 
ismile of delight which overspread her face 
|revealed to Percy a good deal. She was her 
|old indifferent self directly, but that smile 
| was balm to his heart, and the rest of the day 
left nothing to be desired. 

| After all, sight-seeing, especially in towns 
and cities, is very wearying ; and when some- 
thing was proposed for the next day Thyrza 
flatly refused to have anything to do with it, 
saying she should enjoy a quiet day at home 
better than anything. 

“ And as it will be her birthday we must 
let her have her own way, I suppose,” said 
Sophy, with a good-humoured laugh, as they 
bade Percy good evening on their return. 

Alice was better the next day, and very 
anxious to do honour to Miss Bryant’s birth- 
day. She had her own particular present 
ready for her, an exquisitely-carved frame 
| for photographs which she had made sure of 
some days before. Mrs. Chamberlaine and 
Sophy had both remembered her special 
fancies, and chosen their gifts accordingly, 
and a box containing a set of beautiful orna- 
ments from Miss Thornton which had arrived 
the day before, and which (guessing its nature) 
Mrs. Chamberlaine had put aside for presen- 
tation this morning, was ready for her on the 
breakfast-table. Letters from Emily Gibson 
and Fanny Sutcliffe came by the first post ; 
and the kind-hearted German girl, whose 
giggling had so annoyed Thyrza, had made 
the little table quite festive with flowers. 
Altogether she felt very bright and happy, 
and when, before breakfast was over, Percy 
appeared, there seemed nothing else wanting. 
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“ I hope you treat us all as friends on your | for the Niederwald is not exactly the place to 


birthday,” he said, after giving his good 
wishes in so elaborate a manner that the 
German girl went off into a fit of giggling of 
extra length, and then the neatest of parcels 
was placed in Thyrza’s hands. 

It was a photograph book, perfect both 
within and without; for the leaves were 
faintly tinted so as to show off the pictures ; 
and the ornamental part was so simple, yet 
in such good taste, that Thyrza was charmed. 
The covers were simply bewitching, in the 
best style of Swiss carving, and the tiny shield 
in the centre of each, half hidden among 
the intricacies of the leaves and flowers, had 
her monogram in grotesque letters. It 
puzzled her how he could have had it done, 
for she did not know that Sophy’s speech 
last night was not the first intimation which 
had reached him. A chance remark spoken 
months ago had not been forgotten, and he 
had taken care to be in good time. She was 
unfeignedly pleased, and so was he to see 
her so. Certainly the horizon was clearing ; 
but he would not be hasty, there would be 
plenty of opportunities yet; he would bide 
his time. His misgivings left him from that 


day ; although Thyrza continued very vari- 


able, and sometimes tortured him almost 
beyond endurance, yet for all that there was 
a deal of pleasure amidst the pain. Alice 
was better in a few days, but still feeble and 
languid, so the whole party went to Heidel- 
berg for a week, to see what change of air 
and scenery would do for her. 

There they roamed among the ruins of the 
splendid old castle, from whose heights they 
had a view only bounded by the far-off 
Vosges, and wandered about the great court- 
yard with its wonderful gateways and carvings, 
and ivy-clad walls and buttresses. They 
made pilgrimages to the Wolfsbrunnen, and 
were never weary of the banks of the beauti- 
ful Neckar. Alice revived quickly, and took 
in with a power of appreciation which the 
others lacked, the spirit of beauty which 
haunted every sweet fair scene which met 
their view at each turn of the gliding river. 
It was quite a grief to her to leave such love- 
liness behind when they returned to Linden- 
hain. 

“A fortnight more, and we must think 
about going home,” said Mrs. Chamberlaine 
the next day. 

“* Oh, we can do a deal in a fortnight,” said 
Alice; “and fancy, we are going to Bingen 
to-morrow ; how delightful that will be!” 

Yes, it was delightful in a certain sense,— 


























visit and forget, and the view of the Rheingau 
seen from its lofty heights would have been 
enough in itself without Bingen, so pictu- 
resque in its surroundings that Alice thought 
she could never weary of the exquisite scene, 
combining so many striking characteristics 
in one splendid whole. Then the Mouse 
Tower, with its cruel associations, and the 
grandeur of Ehrenfels and Rheinstein. She 
said very little, for it seemed like a beautiful 
dream. Sometimes Thyrza would laugh, and 
that disturbed her, while Percy’s jokes grated 
upon her mind, seeming out of tune with the 
reverence with which everything beautiful 
impressed her. Her mother was very careful 
of her, that the river breeze should not do 
her harm, and Sophy seemed in a state of 
satisfaction with all things. That day gave 
them all something to think of for some time 
to come. 

“We have never climbed the Altkonig,” 
said Percy one evening a few days later. 

“ And have you any particular fancy for so 
doing ?” asked Mrs. Chamberlaine. 

“ Well, I suppose there’s a fine view from 
the ton, and all that sort of thing, and it 
seems a pity not to do as others have done 
before us. I vote we make an expedition 
to-morrow.” 

‘“‘T am afraid I could not do it,” said Mrs. 
Chamberlaine, “ and Alice would be tired.” 

“We could at least try, mamma,” said 
Sophy. 

“ And you, Miss Bryant?” 

“T am ready for anything.” 

She had been cooler again, and he was 
resolved to put his fate to the touch without 
more delay. He knew perfectly well that 
Mrs. Chamberlaine would give in by the time 
they were half way up the mountain ; and as 
to Sophy, they could dispose of her. A 
few words with Thyrza by herself he must 
have, and it was really wonderfully difficult 
to find opportunities; now he would make 
one. The few arrangements were quickly 
decided on, and then he took his leave. As 
he came to Thyrza standing a little apart, he 
said, with a look which could not be mis- 
understood, “To-morrow at this time we 
shall have surmounted a difficulty, and that 
is always a satisfactory thing to have done. 
Good night.” : 

That difficulty was something more 
than the Altkénig she was perfectly aware, 
and before she went to sleep that night she 
had composed the letter to Miss Thornton 
which should tell of fer conquest. 























TRE LADIES’ TREASURY, 


FOR 1876. 
ALL THE PARTS FOR THIS YEAR HAVE BEEN RE- 
PRINTED AND MAY NOW BE HAD, PRICE 6d. EACH, 
BY POST 7d. 


Nemesis. 
A Three Volume Story, by the Author of ‘St. 
Elmo,” commenced in January. 
My Lady Help and What She Taught Me. 
A Domestic Story, by Mrs. Warren, commenced 
in February. 
The New Work for Tidies. 
See January part. 
New Work for Sortie de Bal. 
See February part. ; 
New Braid Work. 
See March part. 
Pretty Pincushion Tidy. 
See March part. 
New Work for Bordering Mats. 
See March part. 


Design in Crewel Work fo’ Flower Pot Screen. 





See April part. 


New Netted Designs in Fringes for Trimming 
Dresses 


See May part, 


Fly Netting and Serpentine Braid, 
See June part. 
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SOME COMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESS. 





We can say little more about the “ Ladies’ Treasury” than we have said over and 
over again. It is emphatically what it professes to be, a ‘ Household Magazine ;’ and 
where it is most appreciated there will be the most refinement, culture, and practical 
knowledge,— Stirling Observer. 


oe oe 


As it is now published it is entitled to a front rank place amongst the sixpenny 
monthlies, and we can hardly conceive of its not being steadily supported by the ladies 
in numbers so increasingly large a3.to justify the enterprise of its publishers in at once 
reducing the price by a half and adding to its attractions. In the literary department 
the talent employed is sufficient to make the Treasury interesting to gentlemen as well 
as to ladies, and there are few husbands and fathers who will not be pleased to eee their 
wives and daughters patronizing Mrs. Werren’s Journal, sceing that with latest fashions 
she gives good advice on economy and making money go as far as possible. The fashion 
plates are of course a grand feature in the Treasury, They are cleverly executed, and on 
the whole the illustrations in this magazine are good. We have great pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those of our readers who wish with literary entertainment to receive 
instruction in cookery, pastimes, needlework, dressmaking, &c., &c.—Dumbarton Herald. 





The Ladies’ Treasury is among the best of the cheap magazines. The entertaining 
quality of its matter and the excellence of its style entitle it certainly to liberal support. 
We notice in the May number a continuation of “ Nemesis,” which is a striking and 
original story, ‘‘ The Leech Harvest” (with a good illustration) is another item worthy 
notice, as is algo ‘‘School Days of a Protestant Girl at the Sacred Heart.” Among one 
of the chief features of the present part are a handsomely coloured fashion plate and 
several toilet illustrations, which are both useful and ornamental.— Dorset County Chronicle. 
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Mrs, Warren’s incomparable Ladies’ Treasury comes to hand with al] its pristine 
freshness, and continues the faithful friend of the present, as it has been of a former 
generation, Though especially intended for the ladies, yet we can quite easily conceive 
of every member of the household finding something of interest in its pages. “ My 
Lady Help and What She Taught Me,” is a domestic story which tends to solve one of 
the great social problems of the present day.— Wakefield Express. 


‘Mrs. Warren gives her readers the best sixpenny magazine that we know of for 
ladies who desire to have a little of everything. A capital tale, travel papers, a paper on 
fruit culture, French lessons, reviews, cookery, lessons in needlework, the most dis- 
tinguished fashions, and many good engravings, are the chief features of a serial which 
should find a welcome in every house,—Derby Mercury. 








Without thereby in any way detracting from the value of the other “ pabulum"—~ 


' detestable word !—which make the April issue of the Ladics’ Treasury a storehouse of 


wholesome food for thought, we accord the palm for apposite nutrition to Mrs. Warren's 
continued revelations anent “‘ My Lady Help and What She Taught Me,” They should 
be read by all housewives upon whom the servant problem acts as @ perpetual blister. 

too—-as previously intimated—-The Ladies Treasury is a magnzine thoroughly 
recomaprendable for domestic reading, Figura, 

















The June number of the Ladies’ Treasury, like all the numbers of this journal whic! 
we have received, bears the unmistakable impress of excellent management, judiciou 
selection, and a keen and cultured of the useful and appropriate. The portion 
devoted to “Cookery,” ‘‘ Needlework,” “The Fashions,” &c., is month after mont) 
replete with useful and interesting informatioa. The general reading supplied is also 
excellently selected. ‘‘ Nemesis,” is a serial of much interest. “ Down the Shores of th: 
Adriatic and Across the Apennines,” isa series of topographico-historical sketches, smart) 
written : ‘A Noble Character,” is an attractive essay on the life and work of Confucius. 
“My Lady Help and What She Taught Me,” “ Mystification,” “French Lessons,” &c., 
are all of much interest. There is a number of excellent engravings in the journal, 
chiefly illustrative of the Articles on fashions and needlework.—Leith Burgh’s Pilot. 


No monthly publication has made more improvement than the Ladies’ Treasury, and 
at the present time it is certainly one of the cheapest and most useful periodicals 
published. Whilst giving all ae consideration to fashion and needlework, the literary 
department is exceedingly well represented.-—Royal Cornwall Gazette. 





This Magazine ought to be taken in all families.—Bucks Herald. 





There is one attraction it possesses over its rivals, and which especially recom 
mends it to the domestic circle, and that is, the pleasant blending of amusement and 
instruction which characterizes all its articles. Jiverything seems written with the 
decided and direct aim of leaving the readers better informed or better hearted than 
they were before.—Midland Counties’ Advertiser. 


Always healthy in tone and instructive in aim, if is well worthy of the patronage 
which, as we are glad to learn, it is receiving.—fi/e Herald. 





“ Variety” and “excellence” are two words that may be applied to the contents 
of the Treasury, which continues to be one of the best periodicals that come under 
our observation.—North Wales Chronicle. 








We commend to the wise among women the rational manner in which the 
Fashions are set forth and criticised in this magazine month by month, It is th 
ovly monthly article we know on the subject that is characterized by independen 
of spirit and sufficient raciness of style not to read stupid to a man.—Bradford Observe: 





There is a healthiness, a freshness, a rare common sense diffused like an atmos 
phere over the pages of the Ladies’ Treasury, features which are all the mor 
remarkable and pleasant in that they are found in combination with what some ar 
disposed to call the frivolity of “the fashions.”—Perthshire Advertiser. 





The Ladies’ Treasury is a magazine of the best type. There are amusing 
novels, interesting Lid sa hical sketches, ladies’ work, articles on household 
management and “The ons,"—The Wakefield Gazette. 





If th not an paper in this magazine but “My Lady-Help and What 
She Taught Me.” Mae Waren, it would be worth the whole price of the part. 
No family which likes to see bah oy Bers eye » le in order should mise 
reading these admirable paperti= htshive Advertiser, 

















BORWICK'S 
BAKINC 


COLD MEDAL 
POWDER. 














Has been awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent 
Boxes, 6d.,, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


hools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 2s, 6d. or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving. 








TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 








THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


HOLLOWAY 'S PILLS 


Race ER Belts Pe Boao wt 8 


These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD,‘and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled, 

















THE WINDOWBLIND OF THE PERIOD’ 
1S THE ONLY VENETIAN 
POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES. IT IS 
Lich Fixes in HALF THEUSUAL Space, Evecant 
ARANC iSAM 
ACQUISITION ame) THE PALACE. 3%. MANSION 
ASAMPLE LATH & PRICE LI 






SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HODKINSON & CLARKE 


CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 


| & 2, CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
THE BEST. HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS 


AND SUN.SHADES OF EVERY KINO 





er 














IN CROWN 8vo., 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
WESTWARD HO! 
HYPATIA. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
TWO YEARS AGO. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 





Be Si Rais es 







Tllus- 









trated. 

DYNEVOE TERRACE; or, the Clue of 
ale 

HEARTSEASE; or, the Brother's Wife. 





Illustrated. 

THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE 
FAMILY. 

HOPES AND FEARS; 
the Life of a Spinster. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; 
Chronicle of Mistakes. 

THE DAISY CHAIN. [llustrated. 

THE TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy 
Chain. Illustrated. 


THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. 
THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 

LADY HESTER. 

THE CAGED LION. 






or, Scenes from 












MACMILLAN & CO.’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


PRICE 6s. EACH. 
| TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


trated. 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 
PAULINE, By G. C. Civnes. 
ESTELLE RUSSELL. 
PATTY. By Mrs. Macquor. 
| THE FOOL OF QUALITY. 
BROOKE. 
UNDER THE LIMES. By the Author of 
*‘ Christina North.” 
| ELSIE: a Lowland Sketch. By A. C. 
OLDBURY. By A. Keary. 
CHRISTINA NORTH. By E. M. Arcus. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


| A PRINCESS OF THULE. 
.| ae ADVENTURES OF A PHAE- 


Tilus- 


Illustrated. 


By HENRY 


M. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 


THE OGILVIES. Illustrated. 

THE BEAD OF THE FAMILY. 
trate 

OLIVE. Illustrated. 

AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 


Illus 


Illustrated. 











LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO. 













THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH Always Secure 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. ) 





For Puddings, Blancmange, Children’s and Invalids’ Diet, ' 


BROW) FOLDS CORN ALOU 


Has Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation 
As cheaper Articles are being substituted for the sake of extra profit, ‘ 
Purchasers are requested to notice that every genuine packet bears the fac- | 


simile Signatures-— | | 


doh Brown ohn lion y 


Reckitt’s| ep TAYLOR'S PATENT 
bens CAUTION. | i. SEWING | 


serve the Paris u 
Uu e Blue is only 
genuine when 








<a 








which render it immensely superior 
to anything ever introduced for FA- 
MILY or DRESSMAKING purposes, 


A d . h wrapped up in 
ped up in mn Publ 
S used In the [Baas Before baying any ober, the Babi 


or send for a prospectus to— 








Bl Laundry of the |puesume | 
aiPRI MaATINETS andtrademark | Taylor's Patent Sewing Machine Co. (Limited), 


Blue ich i ‘ * . 
tna GREAT DRIFFIELD, or, 97, Cuzarstpz, LONDON, 











Be 
——_— 











OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. 


& Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, » 
: Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, | a { 
Purple, Lavender, Pink, Slate, Maroon, Claret. ‘ 
DYEING AT HOME.—JUDSON’S simple 
DYES are most useful and effectual. Ribbons, PRICE SIXPENCE § 
ara pw eee lace, braid, veils, hand- 
rchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland sha 1 TTL 
any small article of dress can easily be dyed he PER BO E. 
few minutes, without soiling the hands. i 
+ 
L 
& ec 
3 





A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta or Violet is enough 
to Dye a Child’s Dress or Twenty Yards of Bonnet 
Ribbon in Ten Minutes, without soiling the hands. 














